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W HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 





AND FELDMAN’S PLANE AND 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


$1.25 


Hart, Instructor in Mathematics, Wadieigh High School, 
ork City, and Danieu D. FeitpMan, Head of Mathematics 
tment, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Geometry—Solid Geometry, Separate 
Price, 80 cents each 


§ book is thoroughly progressive. The propositions are 

Bspplied by means of questions and exercises. Practical 

is and concrete and abstract exercises are carefully pro- 

The indirect method of proof is carefully worked 

ian Consistently applied. The many historical notes, the 

y atranged summaries, and the collection of formulas of 

fd of solid geometry at the end of each book—all tend 
Sand interest to the work. 

“is the first text in geometry in which the proofs of 

is Are arranged in the parallel form. The definite model 

form places constantly before the pupil, and the accurate 

to which it must necessarily lead, will appeal to every 

er. The dependence of the proofs in Solid Geometry upon 

Re theorems of Plane Geometry has been made manifest, the 

arity Of the proofs in the two parts of the book has been 

sized, and the proofs in the Solid Geometry have con- 

¥ been reduced back to those in the Plane Geometry. This 

lating of the Solid to the Plane Geometry is a novel and 

tive feature of the book. 





DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


pERAL ; 
Physical, Economic and RHonal 
NN y Of $03 

$1.30 oo iste 

Cy, 

By CHARLES REDWAY Dryer, F.G.S. A., F. R.G 

of Geography and Geology, State Normal School, 
Ind. 


we aileleo'r 


Terre Haute, 


This textbook represents a new departure in geography for 
secondary schools—the correlation of physical and commercial 
geography. It is an effort to afford a clear idea of the relation 
between the earth and man, showing both the dependence of 
human life upon natural conditions, and the influence of those 
conditions in turn upon human life. Part Ff. is devoted to a 
brief account of physical, geography, which forms the necessary 
basis of study, only those*features and processes being emphasized 
which have directly affected man in his progress. In Part IL., 
economic geography, the outlines of household management 
practised by the great human family are presented against the 
background of the natural eazth already shown. Part IIL, 
regional geography, furnishes a more detailed, intimate, and 
graphic study of.economic geography, arranged according to the 
different types of environment, with reference to the econdmic 
adaptations of human life. The book contains an unusually large 
number and variety of maps and illustrations which are given im 
close connection with the text. 





ING’S FIRST LATIN READER 


$0.60 


i. Nerrine, Pb. D., Assistant Professor of Latin, Univer- 


California. 


, - Intended for beginners, especially those in the upper grammar 
» this reader encourages the pupil to translate “at sight’ 
n Most natural manner possible. The stories in the book 
drawn largely from early American history, and not only 
' Of human interest, but at the same time afford a most 
S Opportunity for the introduction of the vocabulary and 
oe Latin historical narrative. The 140 lessons in the 
er present matters of American history, short anecdotes, two 

\s from Caesar, simplified, and selections from the 
ext of Caesar, Nepos, Suetonius, Sallust, and Cicero. 
on has adequate notes, and in addition to the general 

y at the end of the volume there is also a word list, 
“shows the important new words introduced into each 
BWe €xercise. The pictures are of an unusual character, 
f Stich a nature as will appeal especially to pupils. They 
Objects used by the Romans, and are referred to in 





BROOKS’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
BOOK TWO 


$1.00 


By Srratton D. Brooks, President, University of Oklahoma, 
formerly Saperintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass, 


Intended for the third and fourth years in secondary schools, 
and treating of the four forms of discourse—narration, deserip- 
tion, exposition, and argumentation—in a comprehensive manner. 
It includes a review of grammar, and chapters on poetry, the 
drama, essay, lyric, epic, and novel. Adequate attention is de- 
voted to letter writing, and to short themes of various types, 
both oral and written. The student is taught to express his 
ideas with simplicity, accuracy, and fullness; to read critically, and 
to reason soundly. The principles treated in the text are illus- 
trated by selections from the best literature, and are afterwards 
applied in a carefully graded series of written themes, of which 
the subjects are based on the student’s personal experience, 
general knowledge, and studies other than English, as well as on 
his reading and literature. This volume meets in every 


respect 
the requirements of the College Entrance Examination 


Board. 





erican Book Company 


w York 


Cincinnati 


Chicage 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


In the present Congress the Demo- 
crats have a majority of sixty-four in 
the House of Representatives. In 
the next House they will have a ma- 
jority of about 150. At present the 
compilation made by the clerk of the 
House, from the most accurate data 
accessible, shows 289 Democrats- 
elect, 134 Republicans, eight dowbt- 
ful, and only four Progressives. 
Among those classified as Republi- 
cans there are a few who were can- 
didates . on the Progressive ticket; 
but, making allowance for this, the 
number of Progressives-elect is still 
so small that they cannot expect 
much recognition in committee as- 
signments or a very large share in 
the business of the House. To all 
intents and purposes, there will be 
but two parties in the House, Demo- 


crats and Republicans, with the 

Democrats overwhelmingly in the 

lead. 

GAINS FOR WOMAN § SUF- 
FRAGE. 

Amendments conferring full suf- 


frage upon women were submitted 
to the voters in five states at the re- 
cent election,—Kansas, Arizona, Ore- 
gon, Wisconsin, and Michigan. In 
Kansas and Arizona the amendments 
were adopted by large majorities. 
This was not surprising, as Kansas 
long since gave women the munici- 
pal ballot, and Arizona, from the 
first framing of its constitution, with 
provisions for the recall of judges, 
etc., showed itself hospitable to radi- 
cal ideas. In Oregon the amend- 
ment was adopted by a small a3 
jority. In that state, which had, 
previous years, rejected sulltinve 
amendments no less than five times, 
the influence of the. contiguous suf- 
frage state, California, was probably 
strongly felt. In Michigan the 
amendment is reported adopted, but 
by so close a vote that it. may be in- 
validated by certain irregularities in 
five counties—the returns from 
which, if thrown out, would change 
the result. In Wisconsin the amend- 
ment was rejected by a large major- 
ity. 
MR. BRYCE’S RESIGNATION. 
The resignation of the British am- 
James Bryce, is not unex- 
pected. It was predicted months 
ago, when the arbitration treaties 
were amended to death in the Sen- 
ate, and again, when the British gov- 
ernment protested against the 
Panama Canal bill. Mr. Bryce has 
but recently returned from a four- 
months’ tour through South Amer- 
ica, and some of his English critics 
have been severe upon him for being 
so long absent from his post. But it 
is not necessary to seek for any po- 
Itical reason for his resignation. 
There is ground enough for it in his 
advanced years,—he is seventy-five— 
and in his desire to devote the rest 
of his life to literary labors. Few 
Pritish representatives at Washing- 
ton have been so sympathetic toward 
America, and none have so won the 
hearts of the people by simple and 
democratic ways. His great work 
on “The American Commonwealth” 
and his recent book on South Amer- 
ica show a thorough comprehension 
of republican institutions and sym- 
pathy with them. 
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THE TURKS SUE FOR PEACE. 

Weary of waiting for the Powers 
to adjust their differences and to 
join in mediation in the interests of 
peace, the Turkish government, on 
November 13, entered into direct 
negotiations with Bulgaria for’ an 
armistice. Up to that time, it is 
stated, the Porte had received no re- 
ply irom the Powers to its request 
for mediation, and the Powers had 
taken no step in. that direction with 
the Balkan allies. Austria and Ger- 
many had blocked all efforts to reach 
an agreement, -and the useless 
slaughter might have gone on in- 
definitely without making any im- 
pression upon them. Now the dis- 
cussion of terms will go on directly 
between the Porte and the allies; and 
the real crisis, so far as the peace of 
Europe is concerned, will come later, 
when the distribution of Turkish 
territory is undertaken. 


SUFFERING AMONG 
TURKS. 

Pitiful reports come from Con- 
stantinople of suffering among the 
Turkish troops. The rapid advance 
of the allies took the Turkish gov- 
ernment so completely by surprise 
that no adequate provision was made 
for the forwarding of supplies. The 
commissariat broke down altogether, 
and the Turks fought without food 
and without. medical care. Hun- 
dreds of them have been found dead 
in the trenches, without a wound, 
but dead from starvation. On one 
occasion, when a smal] shipment of 
flour reached the lines, the famished 


THE 


soldiers ripped open the bags and 
stuffed the raw flour into their 
mouths. In Constantinople . itself 


indescribable. A 
a million and a quarter of 
people, without a sewer, is at the 
best an unwholesome place. There 
is no proper hospital treatment for 
the thousands of wounded Turks car- 
ried in from the front; and to the 
horrors of typhus and smallpox have 
been added those of the Asiatic 
cholera, which is carrying off scores 
daily, and which is reported to have 
broken out also among the Bul- 
garian troops. 


A JOLT FOR MR. ASQUITH. 

A good deal of a stir has been 
aroused in England oven an unex- 
pected vote on a. minor amendment 
to the Home Rule bill, on which the 
government was defeated by a ma- 
jority of twenty-two. The vote was 
228 to 206. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, such a vote would be 
followed by the resignation of the 
ministry. But the circumstances 
were not ordinary. The vote was a 
deliberately laid trap. It was a snap 
division on a motion which had not 
even been put upon the order paper, 
and it- was taken in a light House, 
when many of the members were out 
of. town or out of the House, not 
expecting important business to come 
up. The government therefore de- 
clined to regard the_defeat as a vote 
of want of confidence, or as neces- 
sitating a change in its program, 
which, so far as Home Rule is con- 
cerned, has been supported by ma- 
jorities seldom short of 100. 

A RIOTOUS SEQUEL. 

This incident had a riotous sequel. 

Two days later Mr. Asquith intro- 


duced a motion to rescind the 
amendment which the Unionists had 


the conditions are 
city of 
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carried through against the goy 
ment. The proposal was unusiial 
and, according to the ruling of @ 
speaker, unprecedented; and Pe 
created an uproar in the House = 
The Unionists refused to allow dee” 
bate, and one after another the: 
speakers for the government wete” 
hooted and howled down until ties 
speaker, despairing of restoring 6m 
der, adjourned the House. Then 
followed an -extraordinary sceme 
The Unionists, jubilant over the Sue 
cess of their obstructive tacties® 


hurled pamphlets and government 
reports at Mr. Asquith and others 
members of the ministry, and am gee 


tual fisticuff encounter was narrowly 


averted by the good sense of a* 
Labor leader, who started singing — 
“Auld Lang Syne,” other members 


joining, until a better temper hii 


vailed. 
THE SPANISH PREMIER ae 
SASSINATED. 


The assassination of the Spanish : 
Premier, Jose Canalejas, at Madrid; 9 
is another tragic reminder that — 95 
statesmen and rulers in all countries ~ | 
carry their lives in their hands. The ~~ | @ 
assassin was a young anarchist, re — 
cently from Buenos Ayres, who fired 
upon the Premier at close range m 
a crowded street and then attempted” 
suicide. It is possibly something™ ; 
more than a coincidence that they 9 
crime was committed two days after 
inflammatory speeches made ata 
meeting in Madrid in memory of 
Francisco Ferrer, the anarchist agi- 
tator who was executed by the goy- 
ernment two or three years aga,” 
after the Barcelona riots. But it is) 
said that, so long ago as October 18, 3 
the Premier told his friends that an” a 
anarchist who had been banished 4g 
from Buenos Ayres, and who had i 
been traced to Paris, had taken an’ : 
oath to kill him. This describes the 
assassin. Canalejas was distinguished 
for his courage. He was regarded 
as a radical when he came into office E - 
two years ago, but had lately been a: 
bitterly .assailed by radical extrem- 
ists as an ultra-conservative and @ 
despot. 
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BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


What in many respects should 
prove a notable event of the season 





at B. F. Keith’s theatre is announced : 
for next week in the appearance ie 
Ada Reeve. Miss. Reeve, who is y 
known on the other side of the water BS 
as “London’s pet comedienne,” is a 
this season making her first Ameri- 4 
can tour under Mr. Keith’s manage- ie | 
ment. “BGes Reeve will appear m@ Bi 
repertoire ’-of .serio-comic character ae | 
songs, all written especially for het, i 
and all new to American audiences. Ber i 
The bill surrounding this _ brilliant =F 
European star is as yet rather mF i) 
complete, but the acts so far em ; 
gaged signify that it will be one of 

the strongest rf. the season. ; 
“Chuck” ‘Riesner and Henrietta Gore Ja 
have a novel specialty, “It’s All am 
a Show,” including bits of mimicry, % 
comedy, songs, dances, and fun- ; 
making. Phina and her troupe of . 


Pickaninnies will iciuns a singing 
and dancing act different from any= : 


thing previously seen here, and os 
Lydia and Albion are European 
contortionists with a spectacdlam 


electrical production. 
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FORTHCOMING Entertainments 
ARTICLES | 
Operettas 


“The Measurement of Human Ability ” Musi 3 
By William Estabrook Chancellor usical Novelties 


“A Proper Playground” Dialogs and Plays 
By J. George Becht, Secretary Pennsylvania : 
State Board of Education Drills and Marches 


“Learning Number” | Recitations and Exercises 
By Dr. A. E. Winship 
“Education and Training of Feeble 
Minded Children in the Public Patriotic Occasions 

Schools ” Closing Day, and 
By Associate Superintendent Andrew W. Any Time 
Edson, New York City 
“Vocational Training in High Schools” 


By Superintendent E. R. Edwards, Jamestown, 


North Dakota NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
“Oregon; Oh, Oregon!” 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


For 


Send for 16 page catalogue 























WHERE USED? 
° Im grades V» VI, and VII im teaching common 
A Valuable Gift functions and their proper application to easy con- 
to buy for your teachers structive problems. 
In grades VIII and IX when aiming to review com- 


JUKES—EDWARDS mon fractions and measurement tables without 


going over the same ground the same way. A 
By Dr. A. E. Winship relief to the pupils. 


és BRENELLE HUNT'S 
A remarkable study in education and SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL 


heredity ” ARITHMETIC 
R R 
Cloth - a FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


Paper Ilustrated 25 cents 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY Postpaid 30 cents 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 

















BE NOT “THE LAST TO LAY THE OLD ASIDE.” 





The old way was to let the pupil use any sort of Lead Pencil they 
wished. The new way is better—read of it in the Dixon School 
Pencil Books and see it in the samples of THE BIG THREE. These 
will be sent free of charge if you. will mention this paper and make 
it known to us that you would like to be introduced. 


Be not ‘‘the last to lay the old aside.’’ 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, - - New Jersey 
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THE EVERYCHILD’S SERIES 


Recent additions to the list 


GREAT OPERA STORIES, by Mrs. Millicent S. 
Bender. In this book Mrs. Bender, an experienced 
teacher, tells the stories of six of the great operas : 
Children of Kings, Haensel and Gretel, The Master 
Singers, Lohengrin, The Flying Dutchman, and 
Tannhauser, in excellent English, suited to the 
fourth and fifth grades. 


HISTORICAL PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, by Grace 
E. Bird and Maud Starling, of the Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, State Normal School. These plays are 
historically accurate in fact, dramatized in a manner 
that appeals strongly to children, and may be used 
advantageously by pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades for historical pageant and festival occasion. 


NONSENSE DIALOGUES, by Mrs. E. E. K. Warner, 
authorof Culture Readers. This collection contains 
over thirty original dialogues which have been used 
toexceptional advantage in first grade classes to 
develop the power of expression, 


Other books of this series are: Boy and Girl 
Heroes, by Florence V. Farmer, Nature Stories, by 
Mary Gardner, When We Were Wee, by Martha 
Young, In Those Days, by Mrs. Ella B. Hallock, 
A eg! Book, Old Time Tales and Stories Grandmother 
Told, by Kate Forrest Oswell. 

Mechanically, the books are very attractive. The small page, 
the large type, the paper of dull finish meet the demands of 
the specialists in child hygiene in every respect. The books 
are handsomely illustrated, some of them in color. 


The price of each book is forty cents 





The Macmillan Company 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas 











SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


STORIES OF LONG AGO INTHE PHILIPPINES, 
by D. O. McGovney, is a book of historical stories 
drawn with careful scholarship from authentic 
sources, preserving, however, the charm and thrill 
of the original narratives of discoveries aid ex 





plorers, some of whom are well known figures in 
early American history. 


These stories are well written and come within the 
comprehension of children of the lower grades. 
They entertain the young reader and also give 
him a sympathetic understanding of the spirit of 
the life history of the eight million Filipino people 
who have become wards of the United States. 


The illustrations are original and interesting; the 
style and vocabulary are well suited to the fourth 
or fifth grade. 


McGovney’s Stories of Long Ago in the 
Philippines. . . List price, 40 cents 





World Book Company - 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


New York Atlanta Chicago Manila 























stimulated increase the real happiness of school life. 


pictures for real children. 


Just Published 


CYR'S NEW PRIMER 
Illustrated by Ruth Mary Hallock 


To most teachers a “new” primer will seem paradoxical in these days of the much making of textbook, 


but in the sense of providing a text original in wording, plan and execution Miss Cyr has accomplished the 
apparently impossible. The text carries out the same pedagogical principles that have made the first Cyr 
“Primer” so successful with the youngest classes, laying a firm foundation for intelligent, expressive reading 
The aim throughout is to reach the child spirit by teaching him to express,—not suppress,— himself. 

The “play lessons” of which this little book is composed are of the simplest sort, but they bring the body 


into action, thus doing away with listlessness and inattention, and by keeping the mind constantly interested and 


The pictures in this New Primer are of the most fascinating sort, full of life and‘ fun and originality, real 


Price, 30 cents 








29 Beacon Street, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 
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SPIRITUAL CULTURE IN EDUCATION 


CHARLES F. 


COLLINS 


Boston University 


In four generations the school teacher con- 
quered the world; Socrates taught Plato; Aris- 
totle came to Plato’s Academy; and Alexander 
the Great had Aristotle for his teacher. 

A generation ago Oliver Wendell Holmes said 
the air was composed of five elements: Nitrogen, 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, and educa- 
tion. The latest advances in civilization have 
been chiefly improvements in education, It is 
the campaign that cannot fail. The greatest 
minds of the age are absorbed in educational 
problems. Men like Eliot, Bain, Balfour, and 
Tarde are advancing theories dealing with every 
phase of the subject. But the pressing need in 
education to-day is spiritual culture. It should 
occupy first place. Next in importance comes in- 
tellectual and physical development. 

These three canons of education, moral, men- 
tal, and physical, should be carried on at the same 
time, and should be started as early as possible. 
Primroses grow only in spring, so certain virtues 
like concentration, imagination, and self-reliance, 
if they do not put forth vigorous shoots in youth, 
are not likely to show any luxuriant leafage in 
after age. No period of life should end the edu- 
cation. It should go on from the cradle to the 
grave. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the need 
of physical development, It is surely an axiom 
that in a healthy body mental and moral power 
can flourish better and be infinitely more useful 
to the world. But develop men as high as you 
like ; if they lack spiritual power you have nothing 
higher than educated beasts. 

“What matters it,’ said Tennyson once to 
Kemble, “how much man knows or does, if he 
keep not a reverential looking upward? With- 
out this he is only the subtlest beast in the 
field.” 

Intellectual and spiritual culture should come 
together. They attain their highest when they 
are realized simultaneously. Education should 
draw forth a man’s potentialities; it should train 
his energies and capacities to their highest pitch; 
and direct them to their true goal. 

What, we ask you, is the relation of the univer- 
sity to moral culture? The university is a kind 
of microcosm, a compound of the past civiliza- 
tion that is best fitted to be taken in. But culture 
is not attained by mere study; it is a more vital 
process; and requires that the student shall at 
times close his books, and mingle with men, as 
Goethe says, “in the stream of life.” It is impor- 
tant that we remember that books are not the 
source of culture, they are not creative powers, 
only helps, instruments, tools. True knowledge 


grows from a thinking soul; whatever it truly 
takes in, it must take by assimilation into the 
living organism. 

A university should be telescopic rather than 
microscopic; it should be broad rather than 
technical. To teach principles rather than tech- 
nique should be its aim. The student of litera- 
ture should know enough of science to be in- 
spired by the scientific achievements of. the day. 
And the science expert should be able to enjoy 
good poetry. A university should be a place 
where rich and poor meet on the same footing, 
otherwise that traditional spirit of democracy 
and Christianity will be lost. The assertion that 
“plain living and high thinking is no more” must 
be shown to be false. 

The true ends of culture are best attained by 
forgetting culture and aiming higher. Such men 
as Saint Paul, Galileo, Shakespeare, and Pascal, 
who have changed the moral orbit of the world, 
did it not by seeking their own perfection, but by ~ 
planting their levers on a more permanent world 
They sought to realize the great moral forces 
which are back of everything, and to achieve the 
truth for its own sake. To become a true means 
of character building education should be pursued 
in the heart of a community with collective in- 
terests and activities which take its members 
outside of themselves. The metropolitan univer- 
sity comes nearest to fulfilling this requirement. 
A university should feel its great responsibility. 
Along with its advances in science, law, and 
theology it should strive to make better citizens. 
It should play a more important role in the work 
of city and state. It should wrestle with the po- 
litical and social problems of the hour. The 
world should be its great laboratory. There 
should be a reciprocal relationship between the 
university and the world without. 

Primarily, what is spiritual culture? Spiritual 
culture is the expression of the best religious 
thought as applied to our existence. 

Spiritual culture is fostered by the formation 
of ideals. For by the ideals that a man has and 
his tenacity in clinging to them, and working to 
realize them, we can tell what a man really is. 
Many factors enter, of course, into the deter- 
mination of this ideal; his inborn bias, ltis tem- 
perament, his natural gifts, and the outward cir- 
cumstance. The complexity of life and the severe 
force of circumstance make necessary a long, 
hard discipline of the faculties to give a man the 
chance of working his way towards his ideal. 
But by the possession of ideals we realize two 
gains; first, the ideals enter vitally into the life 
and control it; and again, in the working towards 
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that ideal the faculties and the inward and out- 
ward powers are trained and improved. 

The cultivation of our spiritual capacity must 
lead to religion, religion in the truest and purest 
sense. This does not necessarily mean adher- 
ence to creed. The essential thing is that the 
growing mind realize and recognize an unseen 
force which is the mainspring in its spiritual de- 
velopment. And on the other hand, the truthful 
religion must incite men to culture. It must urge 
men to realize the best that is within. Possessing 
those divine capacities it is their obligation to 
develop them to their highest. Following the 
laws of the physical world we realize that the 
moral nature, like everything else, if it is to grow 
demands culture. There is one thing needful, 
and that is character—a cultivated will. “It is 
education that improves the powers implanted in 
us by nature, and sound culture that is the armor 
of the breast, but when moral training fails the 
noblest endowments of nature are blemished and 
lost.” In every department of life our duty is to 
educate men and women who not only know the 
truth, but men and women who have the strength 
to fight for it. Those imbued with spiritual cul- 
ture do not confuse the means of life with the 
ends of life. They do not divorce the moral life 
from the every-day activities. 

Early Training and Environment.—This re- 
quires a home in which the precepts of Christian- 
ity and the beauties of the teachings of the 
Christ are judiciously instilled into the mind of 
the growing child. 

The Cultivation of Observation.—By viewing 
what is constantly seen, the child’s mind can be 
cultivated to observe the wonders and beauty of 
nature and the progress of man through his in- 
ventive genius. Constructive imagination can be 
fostered and developed at this time. The great 
imaginative power should be developed with the 
man, for this is one of the strongest forces in 
spiritual culture. 

Character Building—Whatever is done in the 
early formative period towards the moulding of 
character will mean much during future years. 
Into the child should early be instilled the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong; the love of 
truth for truth’s sake; and a sense of justice. 
The early development of the sense of moral ob- 
ligation is most necessary. At the same time 
must be cultivated application to study, vigorous 
thought, and self reliance. 

Constructive Appreciation——To appreciate that 
which is of value, whether it be the work of God 
or the handiwork of man, is a valuable asset. 
Much can be done towards spiritual development 
from a close observation, and allowing the mind 
to speculate as to the cause and factors at work 
in the production of the universe. The scratches 
on a rock can profitably interest us in a spiritual 
sense. But perhaps the best field to develop ap- 
preciation is the study of man himself. The 
study of the progress of man from his early 
primal state to that of our complex civilization 
must, indeed, be an appreciative study of the 
powers of the human mind; and the power be- 
hind it. We are forced to marvel when we trace 
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the development of civilization from the war- 
council of the tribe, when man had nothing but 
the rude implements which nature gave him, 
down through the Stone Age, with his improved 
implements and early communal life, and so on 
through the many phases of his mental evolu- 
tion. 

In this progress we see the influence of the 
spiritual part of man. His tendencies are more 
and more towards the humane. Chivalry be- 
comes apparent and the conventions of society 
develop. The ever rising moral tone is expressed 
in the life and literature of the people as the 
centuries move on. An increasing appreciation 
of moral obligation becomes more and more ap- 
parent, until now in our time every man of edu- 
cation must admit that there are moral obliga- 
tions which our very existence entails. Among 
such men “self” is no longer the prime consider- 
ation. Now we consider the effect of the indi- 
vidual act on the family, or those directly asso- 
ciated with us; and in its wider sense the nation 
at large. The influence of the average individual 
unit makes itself manifest in the texture of the 
whole, and is the point at which our duty in 
spiritual development makes itself paramount 
over all others. Each man must profit from the 
past through his education, and if possible 
through application and an honest endeavor to 
raise himself above the average plane, and in 
some way leave the world better than he found 
it. If he has done this he has acquired a spiritual 
culture which is second in importance to no other 
ideal. 

Finally, the cultivation of poise is an essential 
in a thoroughly efficient man. We all realize the 
lack of this factor among otherwise able men. 
It is an aphorism that he who would guide others 
must be master of himself. And in the absence 
of poise this is impossible. Poise makes for self- 
control, sound judgment, and strength of char- 
acter. One who has it will demand evidence and 
reasons; and be deliberate in what he seeks to 
accomplish. 

Spiritual culture will manifest itself in a variety 
of ways in every-day life. A person possessing 
this spiritual culture will exhibit a keen apprecia- 
tion of his duties towards his fellow-men. He will 
be broad in his views and in his tolerance for the 
shortcomings of others. Necessarily he will be 
a good citizen because he appreciates his role as 
a moral unit, with an intellectual and spiritual 
development which causes him f6 realize the ne- 
cessity of those features of. human society which 
are essential for its well being. As such he is an 
important factor in any community or field of 
endeavor. His broad training and cultivated 
power of observation make him a valued asso- 
ciate. His acquired poise and deliberate methods 
of expression make his advice sought for. Such 
a man will possess high ideals; and these ideals 
will be a dominating factor in his life, and will 
be persistently fought for. It will be his aim to 
do that which is just and he will work for the so- 
cial and individual good and not be influenced by 


selfish motives. 
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THE SCHOOL’S GROWING SERVICE TO THE HOME 
A RAPID SURVEY OF THE PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES IN OUR AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A. E. WINSHIP, LL. D. 


[By permission of the publishers of Good Housekeep- 
ing this article, which appeared in their October issue, 
is reprinted. It is the clearest brief statement that has 
been made of some of the most vital features of pro- 
gressive educational development.] 


The modern tendency to make the school a 
place of experimentation by experts, to make it 
contribute to industrial, commercial, and agri- 
cultural thrift of the individual and the commun- 
ity; will utterly fail if it does not place the reign 


tions that the public school is to work indepen- 
dently in the training of the child. There is 
nothing in law or tradition that justifies subordi- 
nating the school to merely making intelligent 
citizens, 

The shop and the school must never supplant 
the home and the school. The shop must never 
be the dominant idea before the child of twelve. 

Fortunately much is being done to relate the 
home and the school more closely and vitally. 





The exterior of the Day Nursery at the Utah Street School, 


girls in the background are olcer sisters, leaving beby brothers or sisters in the nursery [while they pursve their own studies in 
the school. 


of common sense above the expert. There can 
be no school success that leaves out of account 
what children learn outside of school, that does 
not utilize the education of the home, that does 
not supplement the out-of-school education by 
correcting erroneous outside influences. The 
school and the home must help each other from 
the earliest school days to the latest. 

Differentiation of opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in education is more and more vital. The 
home is alone responsible, legally, morally, and 
socially, for the child until he is six years of age. 
Except in cases of great cruelty or alarming 
neglect, the law makes no provision for direct or 
indirect interference or assistance. 

From six to ten vears of age, the school is re- 
sponsible for the conduct and training of the 
child for a certain number of hours a day for five 
days in the week, for a given number of weeks 
in the year. There is no provision for any other 
interference or assistance. From ten years of 
age to the end of the compulsory school years 
the juvenile court shares with the home and the 
school responsibility and opportunity where the 
school and home fail. 

Thus the school is definitely made a partner 
with the home in a child from six to sixteen years 
of age in many states, and till fourteen years of 
age in practically all states. It is nowhere con- 
templated in law or sanctioned by the best tradi- 


Los Angeles. The attendant is a Russian woman and the Rus+vian 


SERVICE TO THE NEIGHBORHOOD. 
Social service is rendered by the school to the 
neighborhood when it provides safe, sane, and 
wholesome community life for the young people. 
The city of Rochester, N. Y., was one of the first 
cities to undertake this service, and its plans were 


much more elaborate than other of the earlier 
activities in this direction. Dr. Edward J. Ward 
was the efficient agent in this movement. 


Rochester not only opened the schoolhouses for 
all sorts of opportunities for public meetings, but 
she inaugurated many rival entertainments to at- 
tract young and old away from the useless and 
often harmful amusement places. Much was at- 
tempted by way of education of the public along 
civic lines. 

The University of Wisconsin is attempting to 
direct similar work throughout the state, secur- 
ing Dr. Ward for that purpose. The most im- 
portant demonstration of the plan thus far has 
been in Milwaukee, where the authorities have 
taken advantage of Dr. Ward’s experience and 
the very progressive spirit of Milwaukee. 

New York city has provided elaborately for 
the instruction and entertainment of the public 
through innumerable evening lectures—scientific, 
literary, historical—in the public school halls .of 
the city. She has also used the schoolhouse 
equipment for public games and indoor athletics. 
The administration of Superintendent William H. 
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Maxwell, with Henry M. Leipziger as supervisor 
of lectures of the board of education, has placed 
that city in the lead of the world in these special 
lines. 

Los Angeles, Cal., also, is rendering specific 
service to the homes through the schools. For 
illustration, about six years ago, owing to the 
turn of affairs in Southern Russia, a multitude of 
Russians, poor and otherwise needy, came into 
one section of the city. The families were large, 
with young children in nearly all of them. The 
mothers went out washing and cleaning by the 
day as opportunity offered. Some olde: child 
was detained at home with the care of the little 
ones. Children who most needed to be in 
school were thus kept at home more or less every 
week. Dr. E. C. Moore, then superintendent, 
and the principal of the Utah Street school, saw 
how useless was any attempt to enforce a com- 
pulsory school law, and asked the pupils to bring 
the babies to school. There were not infre- 
quently upward of thirty little children in the 
classrooms. Through the assistance of the Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association several baby carriages 
were secured, and the teachers, with great cheer- 
fulness, assumed the role of nurse as well as 
teacher. 

Of course this could not continue, and a small 
building was erected in the school yard, supplied 
with hammocks, cots, baby carriages and jump- 
ers, and the yard with little swings, sand beds, 
and other helpful appliances. A woman was put 
in charge of from forty to sixty little people. I 
have seen twenty-one children under a year old 
being cared for, with as many above that age. 

These children receive baths, and are provided 
with clothes made by the sewing department of 
the school. The interest of the sewing class in 
their work is greatly enhanced by knowing that 
they are making clothes of all kinds for real 
babies, and that they are to see the fruit of their 
labors in real life. As a result of all this, the 
babies and little children are much better dressed 
than .such children would otherwise be, and 
school sewing is very much more attractive. 

This same type of people in Los Angeles were 
slow in adopting the American standard of life, 
and J. H. Francis, who succeeded Dr. Moore as 
superintendent in Los Angeles, in conference with 
the principal and teachers arranged for a demon- 
stration of home life for these people, and es- 
pecially for their children. In the school yard 
Superintendent Francis has had erected a cottage 
with three rooms, besides a laundry, bathroom, 
toilet, and veranda. Two of the teachers live 
here, and all the work is done by the pupils from 
the third to the sixth grade, inclusive. At the 
midday meal eight other teachers are served. 
The children do the marketing as well as the 
cooking and serving, and the laundry work as 
well. 

The hemming of the towels, napkins, and 
sheets was done by the sewing class. The 
draperies and everything else possible also were 
made by them. Every morning the children come 
in and make the beds, sweep, and dust, even to 
the picture frames and cords. They tidy up the 
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rooms, and in three years, with absolutely noth- 
ing under lock and key, and with each girl taking 
her turn at the work, with many little things of 
value always exposed, not one article has ever 
been taken. 


RURAL SOCIAL UPLIFT. 


Nor is this neighborhood service confined to 
city schools. Even rural districts in many parts 
of the country are doing their part in this social 
uplift. For instance, at Slow Corners, a few 
miles out from Ellensburg, Washington, is a 
school of thirty-two pupils in two rooms. The 
county superintendent, Mrs. Geneva Barkley, 
brought the parents together for social life, 
There was absolutely no possibility of achieving 
anything worth while with the schoolroom limi- 
tations. The young people, under Mrs. Barkley’s 
guidance, aspired to a special building with an 
adequate hall. To this end they had a basket 
picnic, at which $82 was raised. Every man, 
woman, and child in the community was there, 
and the enterprising men thought it absolutely 
ridiculous to wait for the children to raise the 
money. A district meeting was called, plans were 
drawn up, and $4,000 was voted for a neighbor- 
hood house on the school grounds, with every 
equipment for a hall, gymnasium, kitchen with 
hot and cold water, shower baths, and a hospital 
room with appliances for emergencies. 

The domestic science teaching is utilized in fur- 
nishing hot luncheons for the pupils in-the winter 
months and refreshing delicacies in the summer. 
For all entertainments the refreshments are fur- 
nished by the domestic science department. The 
money for all these luncheons and refreshments 
is raised by school entertainments. 

Neighborhood houses are now provided in 
many cities. Santa Barbara, Cal., has one of the 
best and most serviceable of the city houses. An 
old adobe building in a school yard has been re- 
tiled and remade inside, and provided with every 
appliance for attractive club life for the young 
people of the community. The effect upon the 
manners and morals of those in attendance is in 
many cases a complete social transformation. 
This has become the centre of the social life of a 
community heretofore devoid of any such cen- 
tralizing influence. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., the public library 
board, under the leadership of Dr. Samuel H. 
Ranck, the librarian, has made intellectually so- 
cial centres in all parts of the city, from wh.ch 
heretofore the people went to the business sec- 
tion of the city for all entertainment. Now there 
are during the winter several lectures given im 
the school halls. The lectures are always illus- 
trated, and every school hall is crowded to its 
capacity, rain or shine. The lectures are always 
instructive, no attempt being made merely to 
entertain. 

I have seen a schoolhouse corridor packed 
with foreign-born citizens listening to an illus- 
trated lecture on “Bible Lands,” by a college pro- 
fessor, and I have rarely seen an audience more 
intensely interested. 

In the buildings where these lectures are held 
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there is a branch public library, open every even- 
jug, with an assistant of the city librarian in 
charge. This woman has local charge of every 
lecture, and Dr. Ranck is in attendance. A small 
fee is paid the lecturer, an usher, and the janitor. 
The Library Board makes an annual appropria- 
tion covering all expenses. 


SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME WORK. 


One of the newest of all the movements for 
relating the school to the home is the giving of 
credit in school for life and activity at home that 
are genuinely beneficial to the boys and girls. 
In Marlboro, Mass., the teachers are expected 
to know what the child’s life is out of school, to 
know to what extent that which he does out of 
school represents personal improvement and de- 
velopment. 

In the Normal school of Utah, in the training 
department, every child’s home life is not only 
carefully watched, but it is directed, so far as 
possible, to make it contribute to the efficiency 
of his education. It is planned to have one man 
devote his entire time to the study of the home 
life of the young people, making it a part of the 
mission of the school to train boys and girls to 
help their fathers and mothers, both for the bene- 
fit of the children and for the advantage of the 
parents, through the latest information and proc- 
esses which the children learn at school. 

L. R. Alderman, state superintendent of 
schools in Oregon, has carried this feature far- 
ther than has anyone else. He has made it pos- 
sible for any elementary or ungraded school pre- 
paring pupils for the high school to give credit 
for what is learned through doing things out of 
school. Any high school in the state may allow 
a total of ten per cent. of credits for a university 
certificate of admission, on good life, good spirit, 
and good work at home. Experience has demon- 
strated that this is the best ten per cent. earned 
for university preparation. 

One of the senseless traditions that have led to 
the overcrowding of children and the magnifying 
of academic scholarship has been the require- 
ment of school study at home. Instead of mak- 
ing the school help the home it has made the 
home subservient to the school. This has been 
in large measure accountable for students leaving 
the high school at the end of the first year. It 
has highly magnified the differences in home con- 
ditions of young people. Students from homes 
with books of reference, from homes in which the 
student could be by himself in the evening, whose 
parents are scholarly, have a great advantage 
Over young people from homes in which there 
are no aids. 

One great advantage in the introduction of 
laboratory work, manual training, and domestic 
Science has been that these cannot be done at 
home, and therefore attract and retain students 
who cannot work advantageously at home. 
There soon appeared, however, a feature which 
did injustice to these students, in that every 
course that had no home work attachment was 
Thus the schools 
continued to pay a premium to students from 
homes that were advantageous for home work. 
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At last some communities, notably Newark, 
N. J., have risen in their majesty and insist that 
all children shall be on an equality and that school 
work shall all be done in school. 


HOME-MAKING AND HOUSEKEEPING. 


Domestic science in the public school has come 
to be vastly more than cooking and sewing; it 
covers the entire scheme of home-making and 
housekeeping. The city of Providence, R. L, 
has taken a long stride in this direction under 
the inspiration of Superintendent R. J. Condon 
and Mrs. W. R. Trowbridge, the director of do- 
mestic scienée. A flat in one of the thickly 
settled sections of the city was rented, and as it 
was sadly in need of renovation, that problem 
was presented to the girls of the Technical higt» 
school. This was household economics in earn- 
est. It meant the furnishing with economical 
expenditure of a modest home, where everything 
must be in good taste. It meant a study of de- 
sign and color, the inspection of the proposed 
furnishings, and the estimate of expenses. The 
house is run now as a real home, from sweeping, 
dusting, and bed-making to the serving of meals. 

Menomonie, Wis., was the pioneer in teaching 
home economics in the real home. An old, de- 
serted house was bought and the domestic 
science class cleaned it out, cleansed, papered, 
painted, and adorned it. The manual training 
class made all the furniture that was within its 
ability. The art department of the high school 
supervised the selection of paper, paint, and other 
decorations. The school board appropriated a 
specific sum, with which everything was to be 
provided. The boys and girls were to make 
everything possible, and the expense was to be 
kept at the minimum. 

The next year the house was cleaned of every- 
thing, and a larger sum was appropriated. The 
students were to do nothing themselves, but to. 
pay for everything in the way of material and 
labor, demonstrating possibilities where neither 
free material nor labor was available. 

Of late, domestic science has taken on another 
homey aspect. In many cities girls make their 
own graduating dresses, with an outlay of not 
more than one dollar each, and the classes are 
often really more attractively gowned than in the 
past. In Grand Rapids, Mich., in the elementary 
schools, cash prizes of ten and five dollars were 
offered for the best dresses. 

Two unique departures are to be found in the 
new Washington Irving high school, in New 
York city; a novel and convenient arrangement 
of teaching the household arts, and a “vivarium.” 

The experimental flat, planned by the seven 
women of the department of household arts and 
sciences, differs from the model houses of the 
Boston high schools in that the Washington 
Irving apartments have one whole side cut away 
so that an entire class of thirty girls can take an 
extended lesson without crowding into a con- 
tracted space. The housekeeping room is a large 
auditorium, across one side of which the model 
flat is built. To-day the girls may all gather in 
front of the dining-room, to-morrow in front of 
the living room, and so on. 
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Miss Lillian Belle Sage, chairman of the de- 
partment of the biological sciences, planned the 
vivarium. Usually the demonstration work of 
biology is confined to the lower and least inter- 
esting, sometimes repulsive forms of life. In co- 
operation with Dr. William T. Hornaday, direc- 
tor of the Bronx zoological gardens, the new 
Washington Irving school will have a branch 
station to which, as books are issued to branch 
libraries in schools, choice selections of animals 
will be loaned. Song birds, feathered creatures 
of beautiful plumage, typical quadrupeds and in- 
teresting fishes will be temporarily boarded in the 
carefully constructed and hygienically ventilated 
animal hotel op the fifth floor of the building. 
On the roof a complete greenhouse for rare and 
beautiful plants, as well as for the practical teach- 
ing of window gardening in city homes, will be 
provided. 

THE SCHOOL NURSE IN THE HOME. 

The introduction of the school nurse enables 
the school to touch the home as it never has done 
before. She is more preventive than remedial. 
The school physician used to select children whd 
were unfit to be in school, and they were sent 
home, often to stay so long that they lost a year 
of school life. Now the nurse goes to the home 
immediately, and in the vast majority of cases 
assists the mother so that the pupil loses days 
instead of weeks, and does not lose rank in the 
class. 

The school nurse has come to be indispensable 
to medical inspection in many cities. That which 
was first introduced in Boston and New York 
only a short time ago is now quite general in 
progressive cities. The school nurse is more 
definitely valuable, more intensive and more far- 
reaching even than is the school physician. She 
gets into the home; comes in close relation with 
the mother, and her advice is invariably welcome. 
What the teacher cannot do without seeming 
officiousness, the nurse does so tactfully and sym- 
pathetically that no resentment is developed. 
Cleaning the teeth, bathing, frequent change of 
clothing, the airing of sleeping rooms and bed- 
ding, and other invaluable suggestions are given 
without offence. 

The introduction of dental clinics has also be- 
come a boon to a multitude of homes. In 
Rochester, N. Y., Los Angeles, Cal., and other 
cities this phase of school influence has been 
nobly worked out. In Los Angeles a man den- 
tist and a woman dentist are on duty every after- 
noon, and the teeth of the children whose parents 
do not care to send them to a family dentist re- 
ceive prompt and scientific attention. 

Another notable revolution in school life from 
the standpoint of health is the open-air school. 
The movement began as an aid to tuberculous 
pupils and the achievement in this direction is 
beyond expression. Lives have been saved in 
large number, weak children have become vig- 
orous, dull children bright, and slow pupils keep 
the pace of the class. 

The cities of Springfield, Mass., Providence, 
R. I., Chicago, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Denver, 
Col.. have had remarkable demonstrations. In- 
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deed, there are few cities now that are not intro- 
ducing the open-air school. 

Among the most remarkable features of edu- 
cational progress is the introduction of super- 
vised play and recreation, indoors and out, sum- 
mer and winter. The latest phase of this is folk 
dancing, which has had to triumph, often, over 
Puritan prejudices and bigotry. Sometimes the 
campaign against it has been extremely bitter 
and intensely irreligious, in the name of religion; 
but so great has been the transformation of pub- 
lic opinion that many cities provide for folk 
dancing at public expense. Many state treasuries 
help along the good cause. 


PROTECTING THE MORALS OF CHILDREN. 


There have been few darker pages in American 
history than those which record the vicious in- 
fluence of the old-time school toilet, or, often, 
the absence of all privacy in toilet arrangements, 
especially in the country districts. Of late the 
campaign for the improvement in this direction 
has met with gratifying success. There are now 
no city schools that do not keep their toilet apart- 
ments entirely clean and without suggestion or 
opportunity for anything improper. 

One of the most vital of the new suggestions 
is the teaching of sex hygiene, which is still in 
the experimental stage, and we are not sure that 
it has anywhere been worked out so satisfactorily 
and completely as to present a plan that will be 
generally accepted and adopted, but enough is 
being done to make it certain that, despite in- 
tense prejudices, it will ultimately be wisely in- 
troduced. 

In Seattle, Wash., for instance, individual chil- 
dren whose weakness or viciousness apparently 
comes from sex causes, are dealt with promptly, 
specifically, and often satisfactorily. In Los 
Angeles there are in the high school men and 
women physicians as physical directors, who 
quietly, and without giving offence, correct many 
errors of thought and practice. 

THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CHILDREN. 

The juvenile court of Seattle promises to be of 
the greatest service to the schools and to the 
public. Judge Fratner, the juvenile court judge, 
has associated with him Dr. Merrill, who is work- 
ing in conjunction with Professor Smith of the 
State University, who has a special fund for the 
scientific study of delinquent children. They are 
getting as complete a record as possible of each 
juvenile court repeater, or chronic delinquent. 

This study, so far as possible, goes back of the 
birth, to influences of father and mother before 
conception and during pregnancy. It takes into 
consideration the question whether or not both 
parents are living, and if so whether they are 
divorced or whether one has deserted the other. 
They discover, if possible, the sexual and drug 
habits of father and mother, and whether they 
are diseased; whether either is or has ever been 
of the criminal or pauper class; also facts about 
brothers and sisters. 

The physical examination of the child is com- 
plete and thoroughly scientific. The mental and 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CAMP 


HENRY S&S. 


For the last two decades the number of camps 
for school children has been increasing rapidly 
all over the country. There are farm camps and 
mountain camps, nature study camps and ath- 
letic camps, study canips/atid $céut Cawips,) )* 

In response to the demand for physical trainers 
to take charge of camps during the summer many? 
schools of physical education now require all stu- 
dents to take a course in camping. In Germany 
and Denmark many thousands of children are 
sent to the country every year at public expense. 
We have a few municipal camps in this country 
and a few camps belonging to private schools, 
but we may well ask if the camp, bringing as it 
does a contact with nature and the possibility of 
intimate social relations, does not belong to edu- 
cation in general, 

Civilization has grown away from the life of 
nature, but we all seek to get back to it to rest. 
During the long summer vacation there is little 
for the girls and nothing for the boys to do in the 
city. Conditions have improved with the estab- 
lishing of playgrounds, but no city playground 
can satisfy the nature hunger of the child. None 
of us choose to stay in the city during the sum- 
mer, but for the child who has nothing to do it is 
ten fold worse. 

For the average parent it is often not possible 
to make any suitable provision for his children 
during the summer. Even if the family has a 
country home it would be better for the parents 
and the children, for a part of the summer, at 
least, to be separated in order that the parents 
may rest and the children gain the self-reliance 
which comes from a more independent life. 

We have three common types of camps: the 
institutional camp of the church, Y. M. C. A., 
settlement or boys’ club; the fresh-air or charity 
camps; and the private or pay camp. Each of 
these suffers from adverse conditions which are 
not inherent in the idea of camping. 

In the institutional camp the children usually 
know each other and are under the direction of 
people whom they know. But the camp is usually 
for two or three weeks only and the children are 
still in the city for most of the summer. The 
fresh-air charity camps are doing good work, but 
the children can not be well selected. The chil- 
dren do not usually know each other or the peo- 
ple in charge of them. The private camp keeps 
the children for a longer time, but often they do 
not know each other or those in charge and the 
expense is prohibitive for the average parent. If 
the summer camp has come in response to a gen- 
eral and not a special need—if in other words it 
is a requirement of most children—there should 
be some public provision for it. 

As every one knows, the English idea of a: 
Scheol is a boarding school in the country. From 
the time he is nine years old until he finishes in 
the university, the son of an English gentleman 
lives at the school and sees his parents only dur- 
ing the vacations. The English educator claims 
that this life is necessary in order to secure the 
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social and moral training which comes from a 
many-sided contact of the pupil with his masters 
and. fellows. We in America do not accept this 
ideal. We believe that such an extended separa- 


ition of parent) ard ¢hild is batl,both for the home 


arid the youtiger children, but it certainly does 
produce gentlemen and manly, self-reliant young 
fellows. But we regret the absence of social life 
in the public schools, the slender opportunities 
for friendship: between pupils, the absence of 
school traditions, and most of all, the lack of inti- 
mate contact between the pupil and teacher. 

Does not the summer camp offer an oppor- 
tunity for the union of these two kinds of train- 
ing? May it not well take up the social, moral, 
and athletic work which is so important in Eng- 
lish schools? The school seems to me to be the 
best attachment for the camp idea. 

I should like to see each of our large city 
schools possess a farm in the country as a part 
of its regular equipment. On this farm should 
be dormitories or cottages sufficient to provide 
for all the older pupils of the school. Soon after 
the schools have closed children should be sent 
out to these camps for the summer either at their 
own or public expense, as the circumstances de- 
mand. Everything should be plain and simple. 
Nature would provide them with pure air and 
water and they should have fresh vegetables every 
day from the farm. 

They should do most of the work themselves. 
I would have half of each day devoted to working 
in the garden or the fields or the carpenter shop, 
according to the interest of the children, and the 
other half given to play and the making of va- 
rious collections of all the common flowers, 
leaves, and rocks. They should become familiar 
with and learn how to feed chickens, pigs, sheep, 
and cows. They should become familiar with all 
the common grains and vegetables, and learn how 
to raise them. All of the older boys should be 
organized as scouts. Occasionally there should 
be a long walk across the country to another 
camp where games might be played. 

Moreover, every camp should be provided with 
a good library, the children’s books being sent 
out from the city to these camps the beginning 
of the vacation. Rainy and hot days and the 
evenings furnish opportunity for far more gen- 
eral reading than is:now done by the average 
child. 

This camp should be in charge of the regular 
teachers of the school so far as possible, thus pro- 
viding a continuity of influence and the intimaey 
of acquaintance which would otherwise be im. 
possible. These teachers should be extensively 
assisted by college and narmal graduates. By a 
camp of this kind we should be able to protect the 
children from the manifest danger and tempta- 
tions of the city street. To secure social and 
moral training through intimate contact with the 
teachers and the children would mean a neces: 
sary acquaintance with nature. 

This would not necessarily involve a very great 
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increase of expense, as it would take the place of 
the vacation schools and playgrounds, of the fresh- 
air and to some extent the institutional and pri- 
vate camps. For the child who is now sent to 
the country for the summer it would be a posi- 
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tive Saving) add for the child who ordinarily has 
to remain in the city it would be a saving of life’s 
energy and a great awakening of its interests. It 
would not necessarily be much more expense 
than boarding a child at - home.—Utica Survey. 
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NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 8, 1912 


How to improve the source of supply for the teaching 
force was the burden of the discussion at the fall meet- 
ing of the New England Association of School Superin- 
tendents. How it is done in Rhode Island was described 
by Principal Alger of the normal school in that state; 
how they ought to do it in New Hampshire by Ernest 
L. Silver of the Plymouth Normal school; and how they 
do it in Massachusetts generally, and at North Adams, 
particularly, by Principal Frank F. Murdock. The 
training of secondary school teachers was treated by 
Deputy Commissioner Orr. Dr. F. B. Dyer, the new 
Boston superintendent, showed ways to treat cases of 
arrested development among teachers of experience. 
Altogether it was a meeting offering exceptionally good 
and pointed suggestion over which Superintendent Pay- 
son Smith presided. 

The system at the Rhode Island Normal school differs 
radically from most New England normal schools, but is 
not unlike the systems of several training schools in 
other parts of the country. It is the system which was 
inaugurated several years ago by William E. Wilson, 
Mr. Alger’s predecessor, who is now contemplating the 
introduction of the same pian in his normal school at 
Ellemsburg, Washington. The two-and-one-half and 
sometimes three-year period required for completion of 
the course, the twenty-two training stations in Provi- 
dence and country schools, and the continuous observa- 
tion work for the students are the unusual features of 
the Rhode Island plan, which Mr. Alger will describe in 
an early issue of the Journal of Education. 

What are colleges doing to help in the preparation of 
high school teachers? This question was asked of the 
thirty-seven New England colleges in a questionnaire 
sent out by the Massachusetts state board. The an- 
swers, so far as they have been received, were given by 
Mr. Orr. In eleven colleges there are departments of 
education. Eight others give courses in education. In 
eleven colleges there is opportunity offered for obser- 
vation work. Seven provide places for practice teach- 
ing. In only two or three colleges is there any work in 
special subjects designed to fit a student to teach one 
science, or language, or English, etc. Their work is in 
the theorr of education, in the technical phases of school 
work, and along practice lines. All these courses turn 
out about 700 teachers a year, which is obviously 
inadequate. But it shows that the college is ready to 
help. Requirements for high school teachers must be 
raised and more offered in the line of material induce- 
ment. The deplorable scepticism on the part of a few 
superintendents when professional training is mentioned 
must be rooted out. The college students will cease to 
be indifferent to such offerings as the colleges will 
gladly make in the line of courses designed to fit their 
students to be high school teachers. Co-operation be- 
tween superintendents and colleges is the keynote to this 
problem. The success which will attend such a solution 
is evident from the results of a similar solution in Cali- 
fornia. 

The degenerate citizenship in the decadent back coun- 
try towns of New England was frankly portrayed by 
Principal Silver in his talk on “The Normal] School and 


the Rural School Problem.” The normal schools in 
New Hampshire turn out about 100 teachers a year, 
while 400 positions have to be filled in the rural schools 
every fall. The makeshifts resulting are obvious. And 
the equipment is as much below the standard as is the 
teaching force. 

Infinite improvement in the situation would be pos- 
sible were the problem squarely faced and the work of 
the rural school adjusted, according to Mr. Silver. 
Recreative and entertaining features should be installed 
in schools. Supervision and after-training would help 
the teachers wonderfully. Model school plants  re- 
warded with a bonus would inspire communities. The 
whole curriculum should be given a local, agricultural 
flavor. And finally, these things will be accomplished 
only by foreing them on the country by legislation and 
by financial aid from the state. 

All this is very true, said Dr. Snedden in the discus- 
sion following, but the school is saddling itself with an 
enormous load when it tries to resuscitate a community 
which has come to a standstill economically and socially 
as well as educationally. Something worth while can be 
done through the schoolroom, of course, but the specific 
point of attack in the rural problem, in Dr. Snedden’s 
judgment, is the agricultural problem. Agricultural 
schools established all over the state is the only way to 
hold boys and interest their parents in the possibilities 
of education. 

It was an innovation for the Association to meet at 
the Ford building and lunch at the City Club. The new 
arrangement met with general approyal. 

Humble visitation by normal school authorities “to 
learn,” and to offer help, actual field work, larger use of 
the normal school faculty and ‘the normal school equip- 
ment, and in gathering of parents and teachers, summer 
short courses and winter short courses, correspondence 
courses, and published bulletins are possibilities of nor- 
mal school extension. Mr. Murdock described them all. 

Visitation works both ways, and when followed out 
svstematically it is a most efficient instrument for school 
improvement. Normal school teachers are sent out to 
visit the best and the worst schools of the section and 
report to the normal school authorities. They find out the 
actual conditions of the schools where the normal grad- 
uates must teach. They also pick up invaluable sugges- 
tions from exceptional teachers and classes. On the 
other hand, the teachers in their visits can give advice 
“in a humbie spirit, if it is asked.” At North Adams 
they are continually receiving requests for a teacher to 
come to some school in the surrounding towns and give 
suggestion on the teaching of a certain subject or on 
some point of administration. 

Larger use of the normal school plant by parents and 
teachers can be easily developed. Clubs, exhibits, and 
demonstrations, lectures, and invitations to visit classes 
for the study of certain swhbjects are among the methods 
used at North Adams, and the school is a real social 
force 

Mr. Dyer was given a hearty reception by the associa- 
tion. He talked in his rich, quiet style on the improve- 
ment of teachers in service, dividing teachers into three 
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groups,—‘misfits, stationary teachers, and progressive 
teachers.” The first group will be eliminated by a merit 
system; the third group needs no elimination. The sec- 
ond group presents the problem. They are the teachers 
who have become “skilled” in their work, so skilled they 
become automatically skilful, which means that they 
may easily become lazy. All the plans for helping these 
teachers must provide many opportunities for improve- 
ment and must be stimulating. Such plans as those out- 
lined by Mr. Murdock are among the opportunities pos- 
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teaching, not suggestions for better methods, must be 
offered in all the. agencies for the improvement of 
teachers in service. The stimulation may necessarily be 
of a mechanical kind,—examinations,—in a few cases; 
but the emphasis should be on the spiritual side. The 
appeal to the professional spirit of the teacher so that 
she will get a clear, definite idea of the aims arid pur- 
poses of education is more potent than any other. Dr. 
Dyer impressed upon the superintendents that the only 
way to find the key to the possibilities of the teaching 





sible. Suggestions for ,new ‘subject matter in their force is through the “personal. touch.” 
<- S+trOre - 
Oh, common are sunshine and flowers, ' 


And common are raindrop and dew, 
And the gay little footsteps of children, 
And common the love that holds true. 
So, Lord, for our commonplace mercies, 
That straight from Thy hand are bestowed, 
We are fain to uplift our thanksgivings— 
Take, Lord, the long debt we have owed! 


? 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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SOME QUALITIES THAT DISTINGUISH 
GOOD TEACHER 


SUPERINTENDENT J. D. GRAHAM 
Leng Beach, California 


THE 


In considering the worth of a teacher to any 
‘ community, her scholarship and technical fitness 
for the work being taken for granted I think it is 
right and just to take note of the following 
points: Her loyalty to those in charge as shown 
by a cheerful willingness to try to do what is re- 
quired of her in the way required; a lack of a gos- 
siping or fault-finding spirit; a readiness to stand 
by her co-workers; a habit of being on time. 

She should strive to fill not the letter of the 
law only, but the spirit of it as regards her work; 
that is, she should not teach only “for pay and 
sunset.” 

A teacher’s ability to improve under adverse 
criticism as well as under no criticism at all 
should be considered, the former class growing 
by the help of criticism and the latter because 
they had it in them to grow. Only the growing, 
progressive teacher is a help in the schoolroom, 
and it follows naturally that enthusiasm marks 
the work of such a teacher. The teacher worth 
while will not develop into a fossil of old tradi- 
tions, but will keep abreast of the times in her 
work, and will know what is happening in the 
outside world to which it is her business to relate 
the child. 

Of course ability to discipline quietly and ef- 
fectively and to command the respect of her pu- 
pils is necessary to the successful teacher, to say 
nothing of a neat personal appearance; but, in 
my opinion, these are secondary to the character 
of the teacher herself. To teach honesty and 
honor one must be honest and honorable, and to 
be able to mould character you must first have 
One yourself. 





If it were my duty to select a teacher I should 
first think ,of; his personality..,1 should seek a 
person of excellent moral character, using the 
term in a fuller sense than it is used in the formal 
wording of a teacher’s certificate. I should want 
one in whom character was so marked as to leave 
an impress upon those who would frequently 
come in contact with him. 

I should then seek one whose deportment was. 
such as to stamp the mark of refinement. I 
should pass by those who were habitually loud, 
frivolous, discourteous, or thoughtless in conver- 
sation. 

Some may consider these secondary qualifica- 
tions in a teacher, but I should eliminate all with- 
out these, whatever his other qualifications might 
be. 

Then I should seek a person of sufficient schol- 
arship to teach the required branches well. The 
broader the scholarship the better, but/a univer- 
sity course is not necessary to make a No. 1 
grammar school teacher. 

Next I should note the ability to teach, to im- 
part instruction, to interest, to arouse ambition 
and effort. 

Then I should consider the power to control 
and influence the pupils, This I should not judge 
wholly by the results obtained, but also by the 
means used to obtain them; the attitude of the 
pupils toward the teacher and the permanence of 
the influence. 

If I were a principal, in addition to these, I 
should expect my teachers to be prompt, to obey 
all the general rules pertaining to the building or 
grounds, whether my rules or those of the board, 
to be watchful of the general interests of the 
school, to assist by reporting anything which ap- 
peared to be out of order, to be willing to receive 
suggestion or even reproof, and try to improve 
when defects are pointed out.—Report, 
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THE NEW YORK INQUIRY 


_ It is a long time since there has been such a 
state of affairs, educationally, in any city as there 
is in New York at the present time. 

There seems to have been an “Inquiry” into 
the school system. It has cost about $70,000. 
Some of it, at least, does not satisfy those who 
instigated the Inquiry and pay for it. The 
report, so far as received, is not accepted, is not 
officially published, and apparently will not be. 
Apparently,—and at present there is naught but 
appearance to judge from,—this Inquiry will put 
an end to all school Inquiries; will achieve noth- 
ing for the good of the schools or for the enlight- 
enment of the public; will intensify all prejudices 
for or against the management of the schools of 
New York city, widening the breach between the 
city government and the board of education, and 
magnify personal prejudices to such a degree that 
facts and opinions will not be considered for a 
moment by any one independently of the effect 
upon the personal equation. 

Of course ‘it is possible that a merciful provi- 
dence, by whatever name it be recognized, may 
dispose differently from what men propose, and 
unseen and undreamed of good may result. So 
mote it be. 

We have given much time to the voluminous 
Report so far as published, and have read every- 
thing that has been published about it so far as 
we know, and thus far it has not in the least dis- 
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turbed our personal relations with anyone con- 
cerned, has not caused a ripple of disturbance to 
Our peace of mind as regards any of these per- 
sonal and professional friends. We are amused 
rather than otherwise, to see how excited good 
men, wise men, can get over a mere misunder- 
standing. 

The root of all the difficulty in the New York 
situation seems to be that the board of estimate 
and its advisers thought they were employing 
men as experts to make an expert investigation, 
whereas the men employed had no thought that 
they were expected to make an expert investiga- 
tion, but merely, as men of experience with well- 
defined opinions, to express those opinions as 
modified or strengthened by what they saw and 
thought. after looking into certain phases of the 
All the discussion, which 
threatens to be rather serious in some of its per- 
sonal consequences, is caused by the fact that men 
were supposed to be employed to do what they 
have made no attempt to do. 

After the report: was passed in each of the men 
was asked certain questions which would be im- 
portant in case of an expert investigation, but are 
wholly irrelevant in case of an expert opinion. 
We think the board of estimate is entirely sin- 
cere and everyway justified in asking most of 
their questions. The Inquiry Report gives prac- 
tically no facts regarding the school system. 
What is more, these men could get no facts; 
They were, as a rule, the last men in the world 
to be employed to get facts. They are men of 
large experience, deep convictions, with an estab- 
lished body of doctrine in their special depart- 
ments, and it is a law like that of the Medes and 
Persians that an investigator shall have no opin- 
ion as to what he is to find in his investigations. 
An expert opinion, on the other hand, is based 
upon the assumption that a man has had so much 
experience that he does not need to investigate, 
but merely to observe symptoms. 

There are many men in the United States who 
are able to give expert opinion upon phases of 
education, but an opinion proves nothing. You 
can never convict a man on expert opinion. You 
could not convict a man of stealing chickens on 
expert opinion, but it may help a jury to form 
an opinion upon a case to know that a man of 
large experience thinks that this man’s actions 
are wonderfully like those of the chicken thieves 
he has known. The jury may have such respect 
for his opinion of chicken stealing that they de- 
cide that the man stole the chickens, but suppose 
one man on the jury should rise in his place ang 
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say: “I do not believe the man ple the chickens, 
but this expert thinks he did, anfl I am willing to 
take his expert opinion and have voted against 
my own conviction that the man didn’t do it.” 
What think you the judge would say to such a 
verdict? An expert opinion may help us to see 
clearly what did not appear clear before, but it is 
‘never either proof or demonstration. 

If the board of estimate wanted anything more 
than expert opinion they had no right to employ 
these men, and having employed them they have 
no right to expect any facts, any proof, any 
demonstration. They appear to have gotten the 
opinions which they employed these men to give, 
and they appear not to be wholly agreeable. The 
primal difficulty is in the name, It is not an 
“Inquiry.” In no sense has it been an Inquiry. 
The probability is that all present trouble would 
have been avoided if it had been styled an “Ad- 
visory Board.” In that case there would have 
been no question as to the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the advice. Of course it could have been 
accepted or rejected without reflecting upon any- 
one. It would have been a matter between the 
board of estimate and the advisers, in which the 
public would have had no direct concern. As it is, 
the name “Inquiry” implies that some facts have 
been discovered to which the public is entitled, 
whereas there are no facts, apparently, except 
such as they choose to give by way of lending 
credence to their opinion. 

That Professor Hanus understood that he was 
employed to give opinions merely is everywhere 
apparent. In his request to Professor E. C. 
Moore, which request is likely to become famous 
because upon that Mr. Moore acted in making his 
report, Mr. Hanus said:— 

“Naturally whatever recommendations... 
we might make should be based upon some such 
inquiry as I have suggested.” 

The inquiry was merely incidental. “Natur- 
ally,” in order to give color to our “recommenda- 
tions” there should be some kind of an inquiry. 

Why should anyone keep any memoranda as to 
when and where and how he learned anything that 
helped him in making recommendations? Why 
should he not consider as wholly irrelevant any 
Specific questions if he could say: “I have made 
‘some such an inquiry’ as was necessary for me 
to make in order to recommend intelligently,” etc. 

He is entirely right. No one has any right to 
ask why he made his recommendations provided 
he is satisfied with “some such inquiry.” 

If the board of estimate wanted facts rather 
than opinions, wanted an inquiry rather than 
fecommendations, wanted an investigation upon 
which it could form its own opinions, it went about 
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it in the wrong way. If they want whet they now 
think they want, they must employ an entirely 
different class of men. It is no reftection upon 
the board of estimate that it does not get what it 
wanted, It has exactly what these men thought 
they were expected to give, “recommendations,” 
as expert opinion based upon such inquiry as the 
men thought necessary for the formation of 
opinions. 

There is no excuse for anyone to get excited 
over it. In some way the world will know the 
opinions of these men. We have in full the report 
so far as it has been presented, and we expect to 
have the whole of it. But the facts upon which 
the recommendations are based we shall never 
have, because they are not available. We shall 


form our opinion of these opinions wholly upon 


what these men individually stand for profes- 
sionally and personally. Only men who know 
them or know of them adequately have any right 
to accept or reject their opinion. 

o-0-@-* #-2- 
SCHOOLMASTER FEATURES OF ELECTION 

The President of the United States, after 
March 4, will be a schoolmaster by profession, 
and teaching has been his only “occupation, 
trade, or profession.” The fraternity rejoices in 
the election of Woodrow Wilson. 

Michigan has elected a schoolmaster as gov- 
ernor, Teaching is his only “occupation, trade, 
or profession.” The fraternity rejoices in the 
election of W. N. Ferris of Big Rapids. 

President S. D. Fess of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, was elected to Congress. 

Professor Willis of Ada, Ohio, Normal School, 
was elected to Congress. 

Dan Stevens of Fremont, Nebraska, was re- 
elected to Congress. 
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ANOTHER GREAT PHILADELPHIA MEETING 

The city of great educational meetings is Phila- 
delphia this winter. The Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting in February has already been 
announced. Another remarkable meeting will be 
that of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education the first week in December. 

Definite issues have been outlined by Secretary 
Prosser, and. the speakers assigned subjects to 
the point. We may expect the meeting to be a 
clearing house for ideas on several current de- 
batable issues, among them :— 

What is the true place and purpose of the 
technical high school in the American public 
school system? Should the layman have a part 
in the control and administration of vocational 
education? How can a local school system best 
discharge its task of promoting, introducing, ex- 
tending, and making efficient, industrial or trades 
schools? Federal aid for vocational education. 
How shall the state open the way for vocational 
education? How can we train “educated teach- 
ers” to be teachers for girls’ and boys’ work? 

The leaders of these discussions are Secretary 
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John P. Lapp of.the Indiana committee on in- 
dustrial and agricultural education, Secretary 
Becht of the Pennsylvania state board of educa- 
tion, Commissioner Snedden of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman, President Ednah 
Rich of the Santa Barbara, California, State Nor- 
mal school, Senator Page of Vermont, E. G. 
Cooley, Superintendent H. B. Wilson, Principal 
Bogan of the Lane Technical high school, Chi- 
cago, Principal Barker of the Cleveland Techni- 
cal high school, Arthur D. Dean of New York, 
Julia C. Lathrop of the Children’s Bureau, and 
about two score others. 

As a forum of discussion, as a co-operating 
agency, as a clearing house of information, as a 
promoting agency, and as a constructive agency, 
the society is fulfilling its aims. 
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MRS. PRESTON WINS 


Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, superintendent of 
Walla Walla county, who won the Republican 
nomination of the state of Washington by more 
than 2,000, has also won the election, although 
the Republican national ticket was badly defeated. 
Mrs. Preston had many leading educators with 
her in both the primaries and at the polls, and 
she has shown. herself a great campaigner. As 
county superintendent she was one of the fore- 
most in the country, only a few being in her class 
anywhere in the United States. 

One feature of eminent success was her cam- 
paign for a good place to live for every teacher 
in the county. 





AN INTERESTING SITUATION 

The presidential campaign which has just closed 
was a good one to keep out of, amd a bad one for 
some persons to get into. By the by, wasn’t it 
a trifle foolish for some one in the Carnegie 
Pension Federation to use Woodrow Wilson's 
application for a pension as political capital? 
Wasn’t it as foolish as it was vicious for some 
member of that board to violate the confidence 
of his associates by reporting the negative action 
of the board? The betrayer is sure to be known, 
because the men who did not leak are exceedingly 
prompt since November 5 to say that they did 
not betray their associates. More than six 
million people made it very uncomfortable for 
several individuals in high places. 

MRS. HUFTALEN’S ELECTION 

Mrs. Huftalen succeeds Jessie Field as super- 
intendent in Page county, Miss Field becoming 
national secretary for Rural Life Uplift of the 
national Y. W. C. A. The election of Mrs. Huf- 
talen is of national significance, because Miss 
Field had become prominent in national activity 
before she accepted the national secretaryship. 

Mrs. Huftalen is peculiarly equipped to succeed 
Miss Field, whose sister, Mrs. Helen Field Fischer, 
was largely responsible for Mrs. Huftalen’s nomi- 
nation and election. 

The Journal of Education discovered Mrs. 





‘Huftalen some years ago when she was develop- 


ing a highly important school ground out of a 
stone heap on a crest in North Eastern, Ia., the 
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story of which,the Journal of Education told 
and of which the editor spoke on hundreds of 
platforms. 

Miss Field had Mrs. Huftalen come to Page 
county—Norwich—four years ago, and her noble 
work there became so notable that despite the 
non-residence feature she took the nomination 
of a party 600 in the minority and was elected 
by 300 majority. Page county knows the right 
thing to do every time. Mrs. Huftalen will keep 
the work of Page county at the height. 
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J. W. WALKER 


J. W. Walker, publisher of the Educator-Jour- 
nal of Indianapolis, a man of exceptional skill in 
the management of-a state educational magazine, 
a man for whom, the fraternity had high regard, 
died at his residence in Indianapolis on Novem- 
ber 8, the funeral being held on November 11. 
Mr. Walker had been ill for several weeks, but he 
courageously kept active in thought and deed up 
to the last hours. His widow, Mrs: Julia Friend 
Walker, who has been assistant business manager, 


will succeed him in the management of the maga- 
zine. 
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The Bellevue-Str ‘d hotel will be hotel head- 
quarters for the Leporiment of Superintendence, 
February 25-27. It 1 bsolutely first class in 
every respect. The wise will engage rooms there 
at once. 


To pension a college teacher and leave a public 
school teacher unprovided for at retirement is so 
unpatriotic as to be little short of criminal. Do 
the one but leave not the other undone. 


Ten thousand dollars is. the salary Cincinnati 


offers Superintendent R. J. Condon of Provi- 


dence. The committee was entirely unanimous 
in its choice. 


A city without a good teachers’ library with 
books to be taken out for reading or study is not 
up-to-date. 


Don’t worry if reform goes farther than you 
think it ought to go. Momentum is hard to 
check. 


State Superintendent Deyoe of Iowa won his 
re-election by 30,000 plurality. A glorious 
triumph! 


Every city in the United States should have a 
Child Welfare exhibit. 


Grading the colleges and universities is not a 
popular undertaking. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


There are 10,313 free public high schools in the 
United States. 


This is no time to shout “Whoa.” Nobody is 
listening for it. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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CONSERVATION OF AMERICAN IDEALS 
MRS. FANNIE CASSEDAY DUNCAN 


Nothing better indicates the beneficence of 
civilization, its humanizing power, than does the 
unselfish way in which man in civilized countries 
helps his fellow man to an education. No one 
grudges taxes that keep up schools, and few there 
be who cry out against what might seem to some 
to be extravagange in equipment. Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Rockefeller made their most notable 
success, not in the dollars they heaped up so 
astonishingly, but in the dollars they distributed 
so wisely along educational-uplift lines, What 
the public day school is doing for the otherwise 
unreached masses, their funds are doing for 
higher, economic education, in creating experts 
along lines of investigation, experimentation, and 
novel, undreamed-of results. 

The educational ideal is one of the few early- 
American ideals that has been persistently and 
constantly safeguarded. It was planted by the 
Puritan pilgrims, which body numbered an un- 
usual percentage of educated men, who recog- 
nized the value of the intellectual life in all human 
progress, state or individual. As a country we 
spend more on education than on any other single 
item. Our attention to this matter is the reason 
why we, who have in the United States a vast 
sociological laboratory. in which various experi- 
ments are being tried out, have been able to unify 
and render homogeneous the conflicting, oppos- 
ing, disquieting elements that make up the mi- 
gratory movement ever flowing in to our shores. 
The millions who come to us with their peculiar 
and varying race characteristics, when they be- 
come attached to our highly geared educational 
machinery, lose their sluggish ways and become, 
like us, nervous and enterprising; and thus out of 
Italy, Hungary, Turkey, Russia, Sweden, a new 
American race is shaped before our very eyes. 
The teacher—who is the greatest factor in it all— 
learns to separate the individual from the mass, 
the soul from its race; to work on the personal 
element, and to minister out of a rich inner life. 
Thus the bulk of the problem fades away in the 
schoolroom almost before the state has recog- 
nized it as a problem. 

Under this view it becomes no longer an error, 
it is a crime, to permit even one teacher to enter 
the public school who is not an exponent and an 
embodiment of the American ideals. 

What freighted the pioneer ships, which 
brought the Puritan and the Pilgrim to America, 
besides their men and women? Ideas; ideals; 
reverence for the human and a passion for re- 
ligion. On these were builded the American 
state, schoolhouse, and constitution. The highest 
function of the nation is to conserve and develop 
these ideals, against the pressures brought to 
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bear upon thenr from many quarters. This duty— 
since childhood is the pliant, facile, mouldable 
material out of which peoples are made—can best 
be reached by persistent, inflexible selection and 
rejection of teacher stock, securing first of all 
those who know and hold American ideals and 
the American spirit. 
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MY SOCIAL CENTRE CREED 
OSSIAN LANG. 


Americanism is a principle, not a birthmark. 

Americanism asserts to every individual the 
fullest measure of civic and personal liberty, in 
everything that does not conflict with the spirit 
of the Constitution of the United States; it stands 
for the equality of all before the law, as the so- 
cial contract of all with all; it stands for human 
brotherhood, without distinction of race or 
creed; it acknowledges the Fatherhood of Good, 
and has inscribed this creed on the coins of the 
realm that everyone may know, “In God we 
trust.” 

The social] contract binding together the States 
of the American Federation is expressed in 
Webster’s famous saying: “Liberty and Union, 
one and inseparable, now and forever!” 

The common good rests upon the universal 
education of all. 

Every educated individual is a distinct addition 
to the wealth of the state. 

The longing for something permeated with the 
power to unite mankind in the pursuit of one big 
common interest, is planted in every human 
heart. It is the longing for equilibrium, for uni- 
versal peace, for the complete harmony of indi- 
viduals in society. 

In order to attain these ends, social sympathy 
must develop to its widest possible extent. This 
is accomplished by providing means for exercis- 
ing this sympathy effectively. 

The solution of all the vital problems of hu- 
manity roots in social sympathy, which is nothing 
more nor less than the practical recognition of 
social interdependence, of the thought that nv 
man liveth to himself, that we are all the children 
of one Father. 

And the interest in which these hopes can fuse, 
springs from the desire for progress, for advance- 
ment, for growth. This upward and onward 
movement depends upon education. In_ short, 
education supplies the most efficient interest to 
be cultivated for the bringing about of a perma- 
nent social union among men. 

Universal education is the salvation of individ- 
uals and society alike. The common school 
typifies that thought. The common. schools, 
therefore, above all other institutions, have in 
them the capacity for becoming the social inte- 
gration centres. These they shall be. 
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It is as bad to teach people to get drunk on color as it is to teach them to get drunk 


on champagne. Art was not intended to appeal to the emotions, but to the intellect. 


Emotional response is not a criterion from which to judge the artistic merits of anything.— 


Frank Alvah Parsons, New York School of Fine and Applied Arts. 
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THE SCHOOL’S GROWING SERVICE TO THE 
HOME 


(Continued from page 542.) 





motor examination is equally complete and 
scientific, revealing every fact about hearing, 
vision, perception, memory, discrimination, asso- 
ciation, judgment, movement, and reaction time. 
The purpose in all this is to find how far from 
normal each juvenile repeater is, for it is already 
established that most of these children are de- 
fective, physically or mentally. 


SCHOOL HOME GARDENS. 

School gardens react on home gardens directly 
and significantly. School gardening means much 
more than a knowledge of the preparation of the 
soil and of the raising of crops; it opens the way 
to supplementing artificiality by reality. 

Joliet, Ill., was the first city to attract national 
attention by providing at least four acres for 
every school in the city. Cleveland, O., was one 
of the first to have a skilful supervisor whose 
whole work is the direction of school gardens. 
Miss Louise Klein Miller’s development of this 
work in every section of the city has given her 
an international reputation. Los Angeles, with 
advantage of climate that permits of planting on 
any day of the year and an almost uninterrupted 
harvest, has a fine demonstration of the profit to 
the home of the school garden. In one of the 
school gardens with upward of a thousand pupils, 
practically every child has something by way of 
a garden at home. In some cases the child has 
to utilize tin cans and chalk boxes, but even then 
some results are noteworthy. 

In Boise, Ida., the purpose to serve the home 
is most aggressive. The country thereabout is 
largely interested in orchards, but success de- 
pends in large measure upon scientific pruning 
and spraving, and other specific attention to the 
trees. Superintendent Charles S. Meek was 
prompt.in seizing the opportunity. He employed 
a State Agricultural College professor of biology 
for the high school and installed the science and 
art of orchard culture. The students were soon 
equipped to guide and direct the scientific treat- 
ment of orchards. 

County leadership in school gardening has 
been remarkably developed in the Middle West 
and in the South, and now state activity has be- 
come very general, and even national leadership 
is in sight. State Superintendent Henry B. 
Dewey of Washington has made a campaign 
which will virtually require for grammar-school 
graduations, outside of the larger cities, at least 
one year of successful home gardening under 
skilful direction and the inspiration of the school. 
In Idaho, State Superintendent Grace M. Shep- 
ard is enlisting the schools in the skilful cultiva- 
tion at home of the best varieties of crops from 
the standpoint of soil, climate, and market. 

State Superintendent L. R. Alderman of Ore- 
gon has had the public schools grapple with sev- 
eral home problems. One of these is poultry 
rarsing. Every year Oregon has imported tens 
of millions of eggs, and at the same time, three 
years out of four, has had the prize-winning hens 
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of America,’ Last year Mr. Alderman had thou, 
sands of boys and girls keeping at least thirty 
hens each under scientific guidance. This year 
the return to the state from the egg product of 
these children is twice as great as the entire cost 
of agricultural teaching in the schools. 

The Iowa State Agricultural College, with 
Professor E. C. Bishop in charge of the work, 
has a card catalog of more than 15,000 boys and 
girls in the state who are doing scientific garden- 
ing at home in connection with the school. Every 
one of these boys reports specifically on his work. 
The public is already familiar with the achieve- 
ment of Jerry Moore, of Winona, S. C., a schgol- 
boy, who raised 228.7 bushels of shelled corn on 
one acre of land. Several other boys came within 
a few bushels of his record. 


ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


The wealthy suburban town of Brookline, 
Mass., was one of the first to beautify school- 
rooms with works of art, and has still the most 
expensive pictures and statuary. Richmond, Ind., 
was one of the first to organize the idea through 
a public school art league, which has not only 
made art galleries in school buildings, but has 
definitely raised the standard of art in the homes 
and public places of the city. 

TEACHING AGRICULTURE IN TRENTON 

In Trenton, Missouri, they act as well as think. 
Witness the resource and dispatch in the organ- 
ization of agriculture instruction, as set forth in 
the Daily Republican of that city:— 





“At the meeting as representatives of the Agri-- 


cultural committee Superintendent G. H. Beasley 


and John Peery brought before the committee — 


the following proposition :— 

“Everyone knows the immense value of the 
specialist in any line of business—‘the man who 
is master of one thing.’ Several of our larger 
towns in their effort to develop, have obtained the 
services of a ‘professional farmer.’ This man 
makes soil analyses, tests corn, is a farm architect 
—in short he is a man full of new and tried farm 
methods. In towns where he has been used the 
farmers have asked for him back. 

“For several years the Trenton high school has 

had a special course in agriculture and now they 
are going to make it one of the special features of 
the school, for this is truly an agricultural com- 
munity, and they need just such a man. 
' “The Agricultural committee proposed that, 
working with the school board, the Commercial 
Club hire this man for Saturdays during the 
school year, and for the vacation time, obtaining 
in this manner a man the year around who will be 
ready at all times to consult with ‘Commercial 
Club Farmers.’ 

“The directors discussed this plan, and owing 
to the large number of the ‘Commercial Club 
Farmers,’ they decided that it was their duty to 
hire this man, and voted to do so; so that at the 
beginning of next September, Trenton will join 
the leading towns by having a ‘professional far- 
mer.’ 


_ “Superintendent Beasley ontlined the plan as 
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follows: To employ for twelve months. beginning 
September 9, 1912, a full graduate of the Agri- 
cultural College who has had experience in farm 
management, who as an agricultural expert will 
give his time as follows :— 

“For nine months during the school term he is 
to teach agriculture and kindred studies in the 
Trenton high school for five days each week and 
on Saturday of each week to be in a down-town 
office to advise with farmers or to go where called 
to the farmers and prune fruit trees, test soil, 
make suggestions as to crops, judge stock, test 
dairy cows, etc. Under his supervision seed se- 
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lections arid ‘seed testing will be carried on in the” 
various school districts of the county. He will 
co-operate with the farmers of Grundy county, 
and plan farm exhibits, corn shows, and whatever 
else is good for the farming community, giving 
preference, of course, to the farmers who are 
members of the Commercial Club. During the 
vacation period, the latter part of May, all of 
June, July, and August, he will devote his entire 


time to the farmers, co-operating with 
them in every way to promote the in- 
terest of farming and farmers of Grundy 
county.” 
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THE RHODE ISLAND MEETING 


If numbers be any measure of success, this year’s 
meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
was the most successful in its history. All of the school 
people of the state, with only a few exceptions, were in 
Providence for the three-days’ session. Infantry hall 
was crowded at all the general sessions, so very 
crowded that a larger meeting place will be necessary 
next year. Before these huge audiences the speakers 
were: Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Jacob Riis, Rev. Edward 
Cummings, James L. Hughes, chief inspector of schools 
in Toronto, Canada, and Edwin D. Mead. 

No entertainment feature could have been so accep- 
table as the folk-dancing of Miss LeGarde’s children. 
The many different dances were splendidly executed, 
and the announcements by the children themselves were 
most pleasing. 

The best sessions were those of the several sections, 
especially the village and rural schools section, under 
the chairmanship of Superintendent Walradt of Cov- 
entry, and the primary and kindergarten section under 
Miss Mary D. Phillips of the old Branch Avenue school, 
Providence. J. R. D. Oldham had some excellent 
speakers for the grammar ‘school section, notably Prin- 
cipal George E. Foss of Springfield, Mass., who told 
of his success with promotion by subjects. 

If a teacher is to succeed, said Professor O. A. Mor- 
ton to the rural teachers, she must have a natural love 
for the country and a deep-seated sympathy with people 
engaged in productive industries; she must have or ac- 
quire a knowledge of rural communities and the best 
methods of meeting those needs. A _ nature study 
course in normal school is an essential element in the 
preparation of rural teachers, he went on to say, and a 
nature study course which must include the funda- 
mentals of market gardening and general elementary 
agriculture, and besides she should have a full course in 
tural science and sociology, and an elementary course 
in economics and bookkeeping. 

The suggestions for reorganizing the rural school 
curriculum offered by Professor Morton greatly inter- 
ested the teachers. He would divide the rural school 
course into three units. In the first he would place the 
little children of the first few grades and have little ac- 
tual teaching. They should be left alone a great deal, 
allowed to play outdoors, and become generally famil- 
jar with their surroundings. Story-telling and nature 
study should be used often. The slightest touch should 
be given to the so-called fundamentals. In the middle 
period the work would be along some of the old-time 
lines with old-time methods, memory and drill work, 
$o that they would get the fundamentals of knowledge 
along with a good introduction to agriculture and gar- 
den work. In the upper period agriculture is still the 
core of the work, and in this period freedom from pre- 
scription should be emphasized more than ever. The 


boys and girls at this age want to do things themselves, 
to organize clubs, and they should be given every op- 
portunity to apply their knowledge. The arithmetic 
should show how to make actual measurements and 
how to keep the accounts which all successful farmers 
keep. Professor Morton also emphasized the impor- 
tance of creating a social life in the school which will 
interest parents as well as children. 

A detailed discussion of the content of a rural course 
of study was given by W. E. Riley of Lowell, Mass. 
His remarks on the subject of writing were especially 
to the point, and he showed what a high standard may 
be obtained when efficient writing methods are followed 
in rural schools just as they are in business schools. 
The. cut below is above the usual work of rural schools, 
but in no way out of the ordinary when there is effi- 
cient instruction. 
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WORK OF MARY B., AGE 71, WINDSOR, MASS. 


Two other Massachusetts speakers talked at this sec- 
tien, Miss Nash, who was formerly principal of the 
rural training school at North Adams, and Julius E. 
Warren, agent of the Massachusetts state board of edu- 
cation. 

A branch of the American’ Peace League was formed 
at one of the sessions, and the officers chosen indicate 
that it will be a live organization. Superintendent Con- 
don is thé president; Victor Frazee and Leonard H. 
Campbell of Providence, Frank O. Draper: of Paw- 
tucket, Superintendent Lull of Newport, and Leroy G. 
Staples of Warren, vice-presidents; Sidney A. Sherman 
of Lincoln, secretary; and J. Madison Gathany of 
Seekonk, treasurer. ‘ 

A resolution was adopted favoring legislation per- 
mitting towns and cities to provide pupils with text- 
books “which shall become their property at the com- 
pletion of the course.” 

Superintendent Elwood T. Wyman of Apponaug is 
the president for next year. John F. Deering of Are- 
tic was re-elected secretary, and Reuben F. Randall, 
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treasurer. The long list of vice-presidents includes: 
John L. Alger, Sarah Dyer Barnes, Susan S. Brayton, 
Randall J. Condon, Sarah E. Doyle, Herbert E. Drake, 
William H. Eddy, Martin S. Fanning, Alice D. Mum- 
ford, Miner H. Paddock, Grace H. Parker, Ellen A. 
Salisbury, James M. Sawin, Richard W. Smith, Ida M. 
Thomas, Charles E. Tilley, all of Providence; Emer- 
son L. Adams, Central Falls; Willard H. Bacon, West- 
erly; Mrs. Eliza H. L. Barker, Tiverton; Dudley E. 
Campbell, Newport; Harold M. Dean, East Prov- 
dence; S. Frances Eddy, Pawtucket; Elmer S. Hos- 
mer, Pawtucket; Sumner Mowry, South Kingstown; 
Edwin A. Noyes, East Greenwich; Julian L. Noyes, 
Warwick; Silas T. Nye, Westerly; Walter H. Tabor, 
Warwick; Henry W. Walradt, Coventry; Arthur L. 
Wilkams, Bristol. 
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ANOTHER REPORT CARD 


Report cards are beginning to show something 
more than the relative results of students in read- 
ing, spelling, writing, mathematics, and the other 
subjects. Not so long ago the Journal of Educa- 
tion told of a school district in the Middle West 
where boys and girls were graded in their school 
reports on their faithfulness in the chores around 
home. 

Another new report card has been introduced 
in a town in the far, far West,—in Everett, 
Washington. The first part of the report has 
spaces for marking the pupils on their studies, 
and in this marking there are only three grades, 
excellent, unsatisfactory, and acceptable. The 
group marked acceptable will include the larger 
portion of each room and will include those who 
are doing passing work and also those who are 
doing good and very good work. 

The second part of the report, the part which 
distinguishes this report from others, is described 
on the card as follows:— 

“The characteristics given below which most 
nearly apply to this pupil are indicated by writing 
after them ‘1’ for the first report of the semester, 
‘2’ for the second report, etc. Where the char- 
acteristics are not prominent no report is made. 
Teachers are not expected to report on more 
than three or four. 

Shows Improvement....... Industrious......... 
Independent in Study......Dependent.......... 
Lacking in Purpose........Purposeful.......... 
Needs Encouragement......Enthusiastic........ 
Needs Holding Back......Conscientious....... 
TTT. oe 
CRON suinss 0.045 0 os vie ccc OSOUTOCIl .... 6.50. 
Neat and Clean (for Primary)................. 
Special interest or special tendency............ 





To Parents: The changes in our plan of reporting are in 
order that we may give you more definite and more 
valuable information concerning the pupil’s work. 
Percentage marks do not mean as much as they 
seem to because the standard of marking of different 
teachers is necessarily different and because it is im- 
possible to reduce to percentage marks all the in- 
formation that a report card should give. It is also 
true that when high percentage marks are made too 
prominent as an aim of school work it leads to an 
unsatisfactory attitude toward subjects of study. 
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Among the natural incentives to good school work 
are interest, pride in work, the sense of duty, the 
winning of approval, and the desire to prepare for a 
useful and happy life. The school aims to rely upon 
these, appealing to the more artificial motives only 
when necessary. 

We believe you will receive this report as the careful 
and conscientious statement which it is meant to be 
and that you will co-operate with us in securing the 
best attainable results. 

C. R. Frazier, 

Superintendent. 
Other schools have done away with percentage 
marks on report cards, but the combination of 
excellent, acceptable, and unsatisfactory with re- 
ports on individual pupils in these various char- 
acterizations is probably an innovation that can 

claim to be original with Everett, Washington. 
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THE WANDERING EELS 


NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 





[In order to prevent eels from leaving the coasts of 
Denmark, the government is laying a cable between the 
mainland and an adjacent island, which is to be strung 
with electric lamps. This luminous barrier is to keep 
the eels, who travel only at night, from emigrating to 
deep water.] 


The times are out of joint, my dears, 
The world no longer wags 

As once it did when we were young; 
Domestic virtue lags. 

The lads are always in the street, 
The lassies far from home, 

And though you'd scarce believe it, dears, 
E’en eels begin to roam! 


Time was when every eel, my dears, 
Went early to his bed, 

And such a thing as midnight swim 
Ne’er entered in his head. 

But now by day he simply squirms 
Where shallow waters be, 

While when the curfew tolls, my dears, 
He wriggles out to sea! 


In Denmark they’re so bad, my dears, 
These vicious, vagrant eels, 

That government has laid a plot 
Which deepest art conceals, 

To make them think that day is night, 
Or rather, night is day, 

For only in the dark, my dears, 
Will they set on their way. 


From Denmark to its isles, my dears, 
And from its headlands steep, 

They’ve laid a cable strung with lamps, 
Illumining the deep. 

The sportive eels at night come out 
To run away to sea, 

And finding that it’s light, my dears, 
Slip back again for tea! 


A moral there is hid, my dears, 
Within this watery tale, 

And just as brightly does it shine 
As any fishes’ scale. 

Whene’er you leave your house at night, 
With frolics in your head, 

And find the streets alight, my dears, 
Just toddle home to bed! 
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A CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION. Edited by 
Paul Monroe, Ph. D., with the assistance of depart- 
mental editors and more than 1,000 individual con- 
tributors. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Volume Three. 682 pp. Price, $5.00 per volume. 
This is by far the most comprehensive educational 

work of its class in the English language. Already 
three volumes are issued, and only the letter L has been 
reached. Under the letter G are more than 200 pages. 
So far the letters average 150 pages each, which indi- 
cates that three more volumes will be required to com- 
plete the work. This volume is by far the most valu- 
able of the three. Either the contributors have dis- 
covered what the readers desire or the editors have be- 
come more heroic. The work is so vast that it will be 
many years before it will have a rival. Indeed, the 
wonder grows that even the Macmillan Company had 
sufficient faith in the American educators to venture 
upon such an undertaking. Inevitably everyone well 
versed in any one phase of educational history or biog- 
raphy will miss some things in his specialty whose 
omission he will think unpardonabie, but whoever 
knows much of many phases will be constantly aston-- 
ished that so much has been gathered upon so many sub- 
jects and about so many men and women. One of the 
noblest features of the work is that in no sense has the 
publisher or author commercialized its biography. No 
one is included because he will purchase the set or is 
left out because he will not. The scholarly and profes- 
sional standards are all that could be desired. 


LITTLE-KNOWN SISTERS OF WELL-KNOWN 
MEN. By Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

It is surprising that so fascinating a subject has not 
earlier been utilized. There is surely no love quite like 
a sister’s love. In devotion, even, it rivals that of a 
wife, in sincerity and faithfulness it is beyond any friend- 
ship between man and woman, and it is more compre- 
hensive than other love or friendship because it begins 
earlier, and is more intimate in its homeliness. It is 
much more difficult to trace the true story of the devo- 
tion of a sister than of lovers or friends, because less 
demonstrative and because the significance of the devo- 
tion is not suspected in the days of greatest impor- 
tance. Among the sisters of whose love much is here 
revealed for the first time for American readers, and in 
a popular way to any lovers of men and women in biog- 
raphy, are the sisters of Charles Lamb, of Wordsworth, 
Whittier, Browning, Macaulay, Disraeli, Thoreau, and 
Parkman. Nowhere else can be found such pictures of 
the real life in childhood and manhood at home and in 
literary labors as Miss Pomeroy has here portrayed in 
a style attractive in its individuality, admirable in its 
perfection of detail, brilliant in its vivid recital of in- 
cidents, experiences, and observations. Here we have 
a notable contribution to literature as it relates to some 
of the most charming literati. 





PLANE GEOMETRY. By William Betz of East high 
school, Rochester (N. Y.), and Harrison E. Webb of 
Commercial and Manual Training high school of New- 
ark (N. J.). Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 332 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

_This admirable work on geometry is the joint produc- 

tion of two authors, each of whom is an instructor in 

mathematics, thus giving it the value of practical experi- 
ence. Then, too, it has had the editorial co-operation 
of Professor Percy F. Smith of the Sheffield Scientific 

school of Yale. The aim of the authors is to “effect a 

compromise between the extreme demands of certain 

reformers and the equally untenable positions of over- 
conservative writers.” They give us first a preliminary 
cOurse, to save the student from the discouragement 
commonly experienced when the demonstrative course is 
abruptly entered upon. Then follows the demonstrative 
course in not only topical but in philosophical order. 

It is arranged in five parts, as follows: (1) Rectilinear 

figures, (2) The Circle, (3) Area, (4) Proportional Mag- 

Nitudes, Similar Polygons, and (5) Regular Polygons 

and Circles. An examination of the work reveals its 

thorough adaptability to the conveyance of an intelligible 

Mstruction in what while an exact science is also an in- 

tficate one. It is commendable throughout all its sev- 

eral parts. 
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THE MERRILL SPELLERS. By J. Ormond Wil- 
son, formerly superintendent of Washington, D. C. 
Revised by Edith A. Winship. New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Company. Book One, 132 pp.; Book 
Two, 120 pp. 

No more attractive, suggestive, discriminating, and 
everyway valuable books from which to teach spelling 
in any grade from the third to the eighth have been 
made than this two-book course. The grading of the 
work is most skilful. Nowhere have we seen such an 
heroic elimination of words that have no place in a 
school speller. The winnowing has been as judicious 
as it has been courageous. The lessons are graded 
down-to the work day by day, four days in a week—fifth 
day always for review—for forty weeks in a year for 
six years, beginning with the third. As a rule the 
words are used in reading and writing of sentences be- 
fore the spelling is specifically memorized. About six 
words are taught in a day. The correct use of forms 
of words is also carefully insisted upon. Strict atten- 
tion is paid to the pronunciation also. Much inter- 
esting practice is provided for in the use of words in 
sentences. When words like dull, cold, tall, hard, and 
fast are used the children are required to write words of 
the opposite meaning. children are told to write 
a list of words with long i and another list with a short 
i. These are only a few of a multitude of suggestions 
for awakening and maintaining an interest while teach- 
ing everything desirable in spelling. 

ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH. By Victor E. Francois, 
Ph. - New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 426 pp. Price, 90 cents. 
Professor Francois is already well and favorably 

known to teachers of French through his books on In- 
troductory and Advanced French Prose Composition. 
In his Essentials of French we find the same care in ar- 
rangement and typography which is conspicuous in 
those standard works. His method is distinguished by 
two characteristics—constant comparison with English 
and the placing of models, with important words in 
heavy type, before all rules. This arrangement seems 
to be at once simple and logical. Starting with the 
simpler forms, the first fifty-four lessons cover the main 
features of the language, the remaining thirty-one be- 
ing in the nature of review and practice, especially in 
irregular verbs and syntax. No attempt is made to 
compel pupils to acquire a large vocabulary, that being 
left for later, but the words introduced are for the most 
part in constant use, well chosen and typically French. 
The texts for translation and material for composition 
strike one at once as being most interesting—intrinsi- 
cally so. A number of reading lessons of varied inter- 
est afford practice in pronunciation, dictation, conver- 
sation, and sight-reading. The appendix, too, is a most 
useful and compact summary of the principles of French 
grammar and syntax. Vocabularies and a thorough in- 
dex complete the book. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Caro- 
lyn M. Gerrish of the Girls’ Latin school, Boston, 
and Margaret Cunningham of Dorchester high 
school, Boston. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
436 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The aim of the authors of this excellent work is four- 
fold: (1) To give the student continually increasing 
power in original composition; (2) to train him in hab- 
its of accuracy in mechanical form; (3) to develop his 
interest in good literature; and (4) to stimulate his in- 
terest in the world in which he lives. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that in these four particulars the 
authors have made good their aim. Few works of its 
kind can measure up to it in the concise yet adequate 
suggestions to the student of and early practitioner in 
the art of composition. As a guide to the student who 
would aspire to be competent to write or speak with 
grace and forcefulness, this book is of the highest vdlute. 
The examples of composition—of description, mnarra- 
tion, exposition, epistolary writing, etc..—have been 
culled from the best in our literature, and are worthy 
of the student’s acceptance as models. Imagination, 
fancy, fact, each have assigned them their appropriate 
rank. It is in every respect well worth the confidence 
of both instructors in and students of English. 


AMERICAN BEGINNINGS IN EUROPE. By Wil- 
bur F. Gordy, formerly superintendent of schools of 
Springfield (Mass.). New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Cloth. 12mo. 836 pp. Illustrated. Price, 75 
cents. 

That American national life had its roots deeply set 
in Europe is the leading thought in this entertaining and 
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instructive work. The country was discovered by Co- 
lumbus—at once a Genoese by birth and a Spanish ex- 
plorer. Spain, France, and Britain ‘had each a share in 
its early colonization. The thrifty Dutch once owned 
and settled Manhattan—now New York. Many of our 
geographical names are of European derivation. To tell 
us all about our European ancestry is the effort of this 
able author. His text is fascinating; he knows how to 
write instructively as well as pleasantly. The typog- 
raphy of the book is everything that can be asked. 
From out the multitude of cuts in the press-room of 
such a firm as Scribner’s there is the possibility of elab- 
orate illustration, and this has been lavishly used. Alto- 
gether this is a book that ought to be in every patriot’s 
home as well as in the public school. 


BETHLEHEM BELLS. B 
Sherman, French & Co. 


B. J. Hoadley. Boston: 
loth. 44 pp. Price, $1.00, 


net. 

“Bethlehem Bells” is a collection of beautiful Christ- 
mas annuals written by Mr. Hoadley in his desire to 
help others, with the hope that Bethlehem may be seen 
and appreciated. In simple and delightful prose he tells 
of the love and power of Jesus Christ. 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE: King Henry 
the Sixt, First, Second, and Third; Sonnets and Minor 
Poems; The Rape of Lucrece; Venus and Adonis; 
King Henry the Eight. Edited by Charlotte Porter. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 
Complete in forty volumes. Per set, $30; each vol- 
ume, 75 cents. 

The popularity of this edition may be attributed in a 
large measure to the fact that the volumes are so handy, 
so complete with their extensive notes and glossary, 
and to the fact that the text is that of the famous First 
Folio text of 1623. There are several lessons to be 
gained from the original spelling and punctuation. In 
every way the texts are admirable. 


————e 





THE ENGLISH HISTORY STORY-BOOK. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 198 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

Here are some of the best of the great stories that 
are imperishably enshrined in the history of Britain. 
They have been well-selected for their intrinsic worth 
and sterling interest, and they are told in a style that is 
specially adapted to children of our schools of the 
fourth and fifth grades. Here they may learn of “Good 
King Arthur,” of King Alfred and the Danes, of King 
Canute, of Harold, the last of the Saxons, of Richard 
of the Lion Heart, and many others. It is a charming 
reader designed for the litthe people, and they will prize 
it, and in its story form will be likely to remember it 
for many a year. The illustrations are admirably drawn 
—the work of Frank T. Merrill. 


THE WILLIE WYLD STORIES: For Children 
from Six to Sixty. By W. J. Morrison. Nashville, 


Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Richmond, Va.: Smith & Lamar. 

Price, 50 cents per copy. 

“Willie Wyld” is the best creation in literature for 
young and old that has come into being in many a day. 
It is to this day even more than the “Rollo Books” 
were in their day. Here is valuable geography, vital 
natural history in wonderful animal and vegetable life, 
and all in a style that is fascinating to juvenile and adult 
readers as well. The scheme of having Willie Wyld 
lost in the jungles of Afriea enables Dr. Morrison to 
enter into the wildest African nature and human nature. 
It is a book that is entirely safe for any reader, however 
sensitive, and thoroughly enjoyable for any reader. 
THE GOLDEN LADDER BOOK. By Professor E. 

H. Sneath of Yale, Dean George Hodges of Cam- 

bridge; and E. Lawrence Stevens of New York city 

schools. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Cloth. 12mo. IHustrated. 264 pp. Price, 40 cents, 

net. 

A’ delightful little school reader, prepared by com- 
petent hands. It belongs to a series known as “The 
Golden Rule Series.” Its subject-matter is good 
morals, but it is not “goody-goody.” By means of 
fairy tale, myth, legend, stories of real life, of heroes 
and _ heroines, biography, and _ historical incident, it 
brings to the children virtues with which they should 
be acquainted, and their little lives be the better for 
practicing. And it draws vivid contrasts between vices 
and virtues, which the little folk will be quick to see and 
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to appreciate. It is specially designed for pupils of the 
third grade. The stories, “How Audubon Came to 
Know About Birds,” “The Little Spider’s First Web,” 
“A Thanksgiving Fable,” are fine samples of the de- 
lightful group. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. Illustrated in color by Arthur E, 
Becher. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Decorated 
cloth. 173 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

Mr. Bangs has caught the spirit of the “Christmas 
Carols,” and phrased it in his own style, so well liked 
in America. Not in a long time have we had Christmas 
stories so good as “The Conversion of Hetherington,” 
“The Child Who Had Everything But——,” “Santa 
Claus and Little Billie,” and “The House of the Seven 
Santas,’—the four stories in this volume. Mr. Bangs’ 
sense of humor never fails, his diction is well liked, and 
in these tales he has woven a strain of pathos which is 
not unfitting. Gladly one recommends such a book. 





JACK LORIMER—FRESHMAN. 
Illustrated by Harold J. Cue. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. Cloth. 802 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Jack Lorimer is the leading figure in this story, as he 
has been of many other stories from the same author. 
It is as an athlete that Jack is featured in this interest- 
ing tale. And its subject-matter, as well as its style, 
will make any athlete sit up nights until the story is all 
unraveled. Nerve and muscle are strengthened by an 
outing among the moose, bears, and wolves of the Cana- 
dian border, to be used later in the tussle on the football 
field at Exmouth, and the race-track, to say nothing 
of basket ball. Of course, Jack is an all-round athlete, 
instead of a specialist, and thus the author meets—or 
tries to—all athletic tastes of his readers. 


By Winn Standish. 


THE YELLOW STREAK. And Other Stories About 
Schools. By C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse: C. W. Bar- 
deen. Cloth. 255 pp. 

This is a collection of seven stories about New York 
schools, and resembles, somewhat, other stories by the 
same author. They are fully equal in interest to many 
of his other stories, and are told in a rather pleasanter 
vein. 


PLANT AND ANIMAL 
CHILDREN 


HOW THEY GROW 
BY ELLEN TORELLE 





This is an elementary text-book of biology. It is 
written especially for the pupils of the elementary 
schools and for beginning classes in agriculture and 
horticulture. It aims to make clear the ideas of 
evolution, heredity, variation, effect of environment, 
and the evolution of sex, without once mentioning 
these names. 


The author has demonstrated in practical work in 
the public schools that children are not only greatly 
interested in the study of plant and animal life when 
this study is progressive and related to human life and 
its problems, but that children are also able to com- 
prehend the subject matter of botany and zoology 
when this is expressed in language suitable to their 
comprehension. 





Cloth. 238 pages. 335 illustrations. 50 cents 
D. C. HEATH & CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 

] inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 











NOVEMBER. 


20-24: Social Centre Association, Law- 
rence and Kansas City, Kansas. 


25-27: New York State Association, 
Buffalo; pres., Percy Bugbee, 
Normal schoel, Oneonta; sec’y, 
Richard A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda. 


25-27: South Dakota Association, 
Mitchell; J. C. Lindsey, Mitchell, 
sec’y. 

26-28: Colorado State Association, 
Denver; sec’y, W. W. Remington, 
Denver. 

27-30: North Carolina Association, 


Greensboro; R. D. W. Connor, 


Raleigh, sec’y. 
: County Superintendents of South- 

ert fssouri, Springfield; H. 
Newcomb, Neosho, pres. 

28-30: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; sec’y, J. F. 
Hosic, Chicago Teachers College. 

28-30: Southern Educational Associa- 


tion, Louisville, Ky.; sec’y-treas., 
William F. Feagin, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


28-30: Texas State Association, Fort 
Worth; pres. J. F. Kimball, Temple. 


28-30: Northwestern Oklahoma As- 
sociation, Alva; Glen Woolley, Alva, 
sec’y. 


28-30: Western Kansas Association, 
Leoti; C. R. Baer, Tribune, pres. 


29: Massachusetts State Association, 
Boston; Supt. N. G. Howard, Hing- 
ham, pres. 


29-30: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Evan- 
ston, Ill.; sec’y, C. E. Spicer, Joliet, 
Illinois. 


29-30: Southwestern Oklahoma As- 


sociation, Lawton; A. A. Rogers, 
Frederick, sec’y. 
29-30: Missour! Valley Commercial 


Association, Omaha; Eva Sullivan, 
Kansas City, Mo., sec’ y-treas. 


29-30: Western Ohio Superintendents 
Round Table, Dayton; F. M. Rey- 
nolds, Cedarville, chair. 


29-30: Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia; 
Supt. Wm. H. Maxwell, New York, 
pres. 


DECEMBER. 


4-6: State Council of Commissioners 
and County Superintendents of 
Maryland, Baltimore; I. Price, 
Salisbury, pres. 


5, 6, 7: Minnesota State Association, 
St. Paul; George F. James, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, pres. 


5, 6, 7: National Society for the Pro- 


metion of Industrial Education, 
Philadelphia; w. Redfield, 
American Blower Co., New York 


City, pres. 


13, 14: National Council of Education, 
Committee on Economy of Time in 
Public School Education. Chicago, 
Auditorium Hotel; Supt. H. B. Wil- 
son, chairman. 


21-24: Southern California Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles; pres., J. A. Cran- 
ston, Santa Ana; sec’y, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


26, 27, 28: Montana State Association, 
Missoula; pres., Principal Albert J. 
Roberts, Helena; sec’y, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


26, 27, 28: New Jersey State Associa- 


tion, Atlantic City; pres. George 
Morris, Bloomfield; sec’y, Charles 
B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 
26-28: Arkansas State Association, 
Little Rock; pres., J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 
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26-28: Oregon State Association,— 
Western Division; Portland. 


26, 27, 28: Washington Educational 
Association, Everett; pres. A. S&S. 
Barrows; sec’y, O. C. Whitney, 
Tacoma. 


26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; pres. J. G. 
Becht, Harrisburg. 


26, 27, 28: Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association, 
Indianapolis; sec’y, Professor 
Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


26-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres., Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 


December 30-January 3: California 
Association, San Francisco; A. J. 
Cloud, San Francisco, sec’y. 


JANUARY. 


2-4: Wyoming State Association, 
Sheridan; Supt. J. J. Early, Sheri- 
dan, pres. 


FEBRUARY. 


Depastnent of Superinten- 
dence, . E. A, Philadelphia; 
ote Superintendent F. B. Dyer, 
oston. 


24-28: 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


READING. “Let us have ‘teach- 
erages’ as well as parsonages,” sadd 
Commissioner Claxton in an address 
before the Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. In Reading there is some- 
thing in the nature of a “teacher- 
age.’ Eight young ladies teaching 
in the high school are living tv- 
gether in a grand old mansion which 
was turned over to them by the 
owner during a year’s absence. 

ROXBURY. During the last 
twenty years the Roxbury high 
school has made a record to be 
proud of. It has furnished a head- 
master of the Brighton high school, 
a headmaster of the Girls’ high 
school, the principal of the Trade 
School for Girls, and, also, of two 
private schools, and in addition to 
these, the heads of departments in 
other schools, to the number of 
fourteen in all. During the same 
period the school has sent 306 pupils 
to a total of thirty-three different 
colleges. 


WARREN. Albert I. Chidster of 
Cambridge was elected superintend- 
ent of the Wales, Warren, and Hol- 
land district at a salary of $1,500. 
Mr. Chidster has had teaching ex- 
perience in New York and the 
southern New England states, and 
has recently finished some. graduate 
work at Harvard University. 

WORCESTER. A conference at 
Clark University from November 13 
to 16 is illustrative of the character- 


istic breadth of President Hall’s 
work. It was a conference on re- 
cent developments in China, and 


these developments were discussed 
from every viewpoint by authorities. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. As an investi- 
gator for both the state of Con- 
necticut and the federal Bureau of 
Education Principal Frank H. Glynn 
of the State Trade school here has 
gone abroad to study the adminis- 
trative phases of trade school. devel- 
opment and its application and ar- 
ticulation with labor, manufacturing, 


and governmental interests. He will 
visit Ireland, Scotland, England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
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many, Austria, Switzerland, and 


Ltaly. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. After school 
what do the children do? Experts 
are being; employed by the Philadel- 
phia Home and School League and 
the Civic Club to see that boys and 
gifls spend their afternoons prop- 
erly. ey will conduct play, ex- 
cursions, and generally assist differ- 
ent groups to find profitable occu- 
pation. 

The new $500,000 graduate school 
for the University of Pennsylvania 
is now in the process of construc- 
tion. Money for this school was 
left by Colonel J. M. Bennett in 1889. 
There will be dormitories for women 
as well as men. 

“The School, the Job, and the 
Citizen” is the topic which the 
Schoolmen’s Club of Philadelphia 
has chosen for this year. The rela- 
tion of education to employment and 
citizenship will be discussed by Yabor 
officials, school men, college men, 
and agriculturists, among them Ar- 
thur Dean of the vocational division 
of the New York state department, 
Arthur Dunn of the New York Pub- 
lic Education Society, Meyer 
Bloomfield of Boston, and the lead- 
ers in Philadelphia’s educational ac- 
tivities. 

LANCASTER. Forty teachers in 
Lancaster county, not including the 
city of Lancaster, have been married 
during the past year. 





NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. With a 
balance of $1,250 the Schoolmasters’ 
Club starts out on another prosper- 
ous admjnistration, this year under 
Dr. T. O. Baker, princinal of Public 
School 44. At the last meeting un- 
der Superintendent Edson’s presi- 
dency the speakers were George H. 
Martin of Massachusetts and Pro- 
fessor Moore of Yale. 

The proposition to provide free 
soap and towels so that children 
may wash their hands as soon as 
they come to school was not acted 
upon favorably by the board of edu- 
cation. The initial expense for a 
city of this size would be between 
$700,000 and $809,000. 

VIRGINIA. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE. The ru- 
ral life number of the University of 
Virginia Alumni Bulletin, just ‘out, 
is a distinct contribution to the far- 
reaching efforts of leaders of 
thought and action in the South to 
improve conditions of country life. 
It comprises some of the valuable 
papers at the Rural Life Conference 
held as a feature of the University 
of Virginia summer school last July. 
There is an introduction by Profes- 
sor Charles G. Maphis, professor of 
secondary education at the univer- 
sity and director of the summer 
school. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
FAIRMONT. One of this state’s 


most prominent school men _ died 
here on October 23, Ulysses A. 
Fleming. Mr. Fleming was different 


times superintendent of the Parkers- 
burg schools and president of the 
Fairmont State. Normal school. 


PARKERSBURG. “Why West 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Gover 


from September until the following June 


Makes it the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 





Virginia School Teachers Should 
Attend the West Virginia Education 
Association at Parkersburg in June, 
1913,” is the subject of a prize essay 
contest for school children all over 
the state. The prizes are cash, and 
range from $10 to $l. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. Daily excur- 
sions of children from the schools 
to the Herron Art Institute is one 
of the late developments in the co- 
operation of the various educational 
agencies of Indianapolis. A docent, 
Miss Marguerite Brooks, conducts 
these groups, all of which come 
away enthusiastic and intent on re- 
turning alone or with their play- 

mates and parents. 

John Wakefield Walker, editor 
and publisher of the Educator- 
Journal, died at his home on No- 
vember 8. Probably no man in the 
state was so well known by the rank 
and file of teachers as Mr. Walker. 
His paper speaks for his success as 
an educational journalist. 

RUSHVILLE. Because they 
would not prove that they are no 
longer members of a fraternity, six- 
teen students were barred from the 
high school. 


WISCONSIN. 


SUPERIOR. The evening schools 
of Superior, Wisconsin, are an ex- 
ample of the working out of the 
new industrial education law enacted 
last year. Evening schools are 
maintained at two of the city high 
schools, three evenings each week, 
from 7.30 to 9.30. Tuition is free to 
residents of Superior, who must be 
over sixteen years of age to attend. 
It is the purpose of the board of in- 
dustrial education to give instruction 
in every line of industrial work for 
which there is a demand, and which 
will be helpful in improving the in- 
dividual in his special work. Twen- 
ty-two subjects are announced, of 
which eighteen are purely vocational. 
Classes will be formed in any sub- 
ject not listed if ten or more per- 
sons request the’ work, and efficient 
teachers can be secured. As far as 
possible practical men engaged in 


the trade are employed to teach the 
trade subjects, for instance, the 
class in telegraphy is taught by the 
local manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. Courses in 
household industries and the needle 
crafts are provided for women, and 
classes in English and citizenship 
for foreigners. These schools are 
maintained by means of local tax- 
ation and generous state aid.—Voca- 
tional Education. 


MILWAUKEE. Continuation 
schools were opened November 1 for 
the children working under permits 
in factories and as apprentices. 
Nearly 100 extra teachers were 
needed for these courses, 





OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. A teachers’ course 
in gardening is being offered by the 
University of Cincinnati for the first 
time this year. 

Randall J. Condon, superintendent 
of Providence, R. I., who was of- 
fered $10,000 salary as superintend- 
ent here last Monday, was born in 
Friendship, Maine, in 1862. He 
graduated from Colby College, and 
has done summer work at Harvard 
University. From the superintend- 
ency of Everett, Mass., he went to 
the superintendency at Helena, 
Montana, and from there to Provi- 
dence, R. I., in the spring of 1910. 

CLEVELAND. Under the new 
administration, headed by Superin- 
tendent J. M. H. Frederick, the 
school department has been consid- 
erably reorganized. On the staff of 
assistants are H. C. Muckley, B. U. 
Rannells, E. L. Harris, and E. H. 
Hotchkiss. 

NEWARK. The board of educa- 
tion of this city on November 2 pur- 
chased a six-acre tract of land in 
the city limits for an athletic field 
and playground. The price paid was 
$5,100. 

Dr. S. L. Heeter, superintendent 
of Pittsburgh schools, delivered two 
able addresses before Newark teach- 
ers and patrons on October 22. Dr. 
Pfeffer of Boston will address the 
teachers on December 13. 

ASHTABULA HARBOR. _ The 
new building of the high school here 
is a marvel of modern schoolhouse 
construction. 


_ CINCINNATI. Dances are held 
in some of the public school build- 
ings of Cincinnati twice a week, un- 
der the supervision of a bureau of 
entertainment, which provides teach- 
ers as chaperons. 


MICHIGAN. 

COLDWATER. The value of 
outside help and co-operation for 
the public schools is appreciated by 
Superintendent Charles A. R. Stone. 
He writes a report which is certain 
to interest the citizens, and it really 
tells them what is going on in the 
schools. 

FLINT. Evening schools are not 
more successful because the social 
side of the work is neglected, in the 
opinion of Superintendent C. N. 
Cody. He favors social centre 
work, reading rooms, etc., in con- 
nection with the evening school 
classes. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. High school 

training courses are maintained in 
ninety-five Iowa high schools. 
_. COUNCIL BLUFFS. This city 
is decidedly pleased with the election 
of Superintendent Beveridge as 
president of the State Association. 





For Supplementary Reading 


Norse Tales 


‘Retold 


By RitzA FREEMAN and RutH DAVIS 





HERE are thirteen stories re- 

told for young children, and 
written in simple, easy language 
that can be read by children nine 
and ten years old or for the third 
and fourth grades in school. The 
style of the author is delightful and 
well suited for children’s reading. 


Illustrated tall 16 mo 


75 cents net (Postage extra) 
At your booksellers or from the publishers 


A.C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 
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A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Elbridge B. Lincoln. 
Price, 60 cents. 
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NORWICH. Mrs. Huftalen of 
this village is elected by 300 major- 
ity to succeed Miss Jessie Field as 
superintendent of Page county, Miss 
Field becoming national secretary 
for Rural Life Uplift of the national 
Y. W. C. A. 

OTTUMWA. Superintendent A. 
W. Stuart died a week after a stroke 
of apoplexy late in October. It will 
be difficult to find a man who can 
quite take the place of Mr. Stuart. 


NEBRASKA. 
PERU. The course in _ play- 
ground supervision at the normal 


school is popular, and it will give 
teachers a scientific understanding 
of the play life of pupils. 

OMAHA. Woman suffrage, cen- 
sorship of unrestricted moving- 
picture shows, state supervision of 
the construction of schools, the 
teaching of farming, home econom- 
ics and manual training in the pub- 
lic schools throughout the state, the 
removal of state. and county super- 
intendents from politics and provid- 
ing those positions with highly- 
qualified educators, and the direct 
primary for the election of .officers 
and the naming of an annual meet- 
ing place, were some of the meas- 
ures adopted by the 5,800 members 
at the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association here during early 
November. They show the spirit of 
the meeting,—healthy dissatisfaction. 
They propose to make changes, and 
they had good advice tendered by 
the educational leaders secured by 
their president, E. L. Rouse. Com- 
missioner Claxton included Ne- 
braska in his list of state associa- 
tions attended this fall. Besides 
there were Dean Judd, Professor F. 
M. McMurry, Eugene Davenport, 
and a great many successful execu- 
tives and teachers from within the 
state.—Miss Hulda Peterson; Su- 
perintendent Benson of Lexington, 
who gave an excellent talk on think- 
ing processes of grade children; 
Dean Cahn of Wayne; Miss Kate 
A. McHugh, principal of the Omaha 
high school, who gave an admirable 
address on character development 
and making men; Superintendent 
Pate of Alliance gave figures show- 
ing the need for a change in the edu- 
cational laws; and J. H. Beveridge, 
who spoke on a study in efficiency 
development he had recently made. 
State Superintendent Delzell was 
president for next year. A- sig- 
nificant feature of the meeting was 
the attendance of parochial school 
teachers for the first time in the as- 
sociation’s history. Over a _ hun- 
dred sisters and instructors in the 
Catholic schools of Omaha en- 
rolled. 





MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. A course in 
cooking, real professional cooking, 
to teach women and girls to become 
cooks for homes or restaurants, is 


offered as a new course in the night 
schools. 


KANSAS. 
MANHATTAN. A secondary 
school of agriculture, mechanic arts, 


and home economics is to be estab- 
lished at the Kansas Agricultural 
College next fall. The courses are 
now being prepared. It will re- 
quire three years to complete the 
studies in this “secondary ‘school: 
The entrance requirements are, at 
the same time, increased to fifteen 
units, putting the college upon a 
standard with all other institutions 
of learning. This action was de- 
cided upon Saturday by the board of 


regents. The sub-freshman course 
will be abolished. The secondary 
school will articulate with the 


eighth grades and rural schools, that 
is to say, pupils from. these. schools 
will pass immediately into the sec- 
ondary schools of agriculture. The 
secondary school will fit men for the 
farm and industries, and the women 
for the home. It will not be a pre- 
paratory school for the Kansas 
Agricultural College, but will have 
its special function in preparing men 
and women for everyday life. A 
fourth, or intermediate year, is pro- 
vided between the school and ‘col- 
lege. This will close the gap be- 
tween the two, and allow those who 
have completed the course in the 
secondary school to continue ther 
studies in the college. This plan 
has been successful for twenty-five 
years in Minnesota, and also in 
Colorado and Wisconsin. 
TOPEKA. The 5,000 Kansas 
teachers who came to Topeka for 
the semi-centennial meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association came 
more to pay tribute to their retiring 
state superintendent than for almost 
anything else. The educational pro- 
gram was a fine one, and great 
good will come to the schools from 
the enthusiasm developed at _ this 
meeting, but it seemed to be pri- 
marily a farewell reception to Mr. 
Fairchild, who will shortly leave for 
his new position as president of the 
New Hampshire State College. At 
a banquet given in his honor there 
were among the toasts the follow- 
ing: “Paying Back New England,” 


“Kansas’ Perfect Tribute,” and 
“Kansas’ Contribution to New 
Hampshire.” 

The program was worthy of the 
record-breaking audiences. C.m- 
missioner Claxton, Superintendent 
Davidson, David Eugene Smith, 
Reuben Post Halleck, and David 


Starr Jordan were the leaders, and 
besides every section had excellent 
speakers. Commercial teachers and 
manual training teachers, especially, 


had wide-awake meetings, and for 
the commercial teachers this was 
the first year that they were organ- 
ized. H. T. Jett of the Topeka 
high school was elected their chair- 
man for mext year. Sex hygiene 
instruction. was one of the steps fa- 
vored in a remarkably progressive 
set of resolutions. Taking state and 
county school offices out of politics 
and the»appointment of rural teach- 
ers away from the influence of local 
politics was another departure. 
Other resolutions provided for the 
county unit for schools, free high 
school tuition, direct school tax, 
appointment of rural school spécial- 
ist for the state, radical revision of 
the state text-book law, and oppor- 
tunities for vocational education. 
Superintendent W. S. Heusner of 
Junction City was elected president 
to succeed H. J. Waters, who ar- 
ranged the meeting so splendidly 
this year. The meeting of 200 mem- 
bers of city and rural school boards 
was an interesting feature of the as- 
sociation. This organization was 
formed last year, with H. S. Martin 
of Marion president. 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. Arn inter- 
esting constitutional amendment 
voted on in Missouri is the altena- 
tion of the school age limit, in the 
interest partly of immigrants over 
twenty years of age, but also partly 
of children under six, which is the 
present minimum. The present pro- 
vision was adopted some thirty-five 
years ago without a clear under- 
standing of its force. It was thought 
that its effect would be to compel the 
state to provide education for chil- 
dren between six and twenty, while 
leaving cities free to receive pupils 
younger or older. But in 1877 the 
Supreme court issued an injunction 
defining the arbitrary limit which 
has since been in force. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 

FORT WORTH. Indications are 
that the Thanksgiving meeting of 
the State Association here this 
month will break all records of at- 


tendance. Local men have been 
chosen for the program for the 
most, and given timely subjects. 


Superintendent O. J. Kern of the 
Winnebago county schools, Il!linois, 


is one of the few speakers from out- 
side the state 








SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 


scatter or melt. 


CLEANS SCOURS 


POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


GARRET. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D, C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


BOSTON 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetiand Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 





THE PARKE 


TEACHERS’ .«- 
AGENCY bey 


Tenth 
Year 


Madison, Wisconsin ee 
Spokane, Washington °* 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to superintendents and echoo) officials at short 
notice. Requests of schoo! officials will r ceive immediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, - - 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, 
rovident teachers and school officers whe are 
rsonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEX LOVE, 


An agency for | 
for the future. 
formeriy of Harvard University. 


Boston, Mass. 
lanning for next year and 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manage 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








LOUISIANA. 


BATON ROUGE. The _ state 
board of education recently provided 
for rural training department in ten 
high schools to begin in the 1912- 
1913 session. 

NEW ORLEANS. All that could 
be done to counteract the false opin- 
ions on public school achievement is 
being done in this city by Superin- 
tendent Gwinn. The situation is 
clearly stated in a write-up in the 
New Orleans Picayune. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. Free dental treat- 
ment is provided by the Chamber of 
Commerce in Atlanta, and two local 
dental colleges are also giving free 
service to those school children 
whose parents cannot afford proper 
treatment. 

Sex hygiene teaching for grammar 
schools is recommended in the report 
of the Atlanta vice commission:— 

“We believe it would be a good 
idea for the board of education to 
elect one or more male instructors 
on sexual hygiene for the boys of 
the seventh and eighth grades of the 
grammar schools and in the high 
school, to visit these various schools 
at stated periods, having the boys 
segregated by themselves, and lec+ 
ture and instruct them on this sub- 
ject.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLOTTE. Miss Mary O. 
Graham, formerly of the State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, has been 
elected primary supervisor of the 
schools of Mecklenburg county. 
Miss Mary Arrington, formerly of 
the Raleigh schools, has been elected 


primary supervisor of the Franklin 
county schools. 

ASHEVILLE. Principal W. H. 
Hipp of Biltmore high school has 
been elected superintendent of Bun- 
combe county. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO. Eighty-eight 
per cent. of all the elementary school 
teachers of California, including 
rural school teachers, are normal 
trained. 

PASADENA. The appointment of 
a special supervisor of agriculture, 
nature-study, and school gardening 
is the progressive step taken re- 
cently by the Pasadena board of edu- 
cation. Miss Charlotte Hoak is the 
supervisor appointed, and she may 
have a fellow worker to help in the 
spring activities. 

Another California city which has 
appointed a garden and nature study 
supervisor is Los Angeles. 


COLORADO. 
PUEBLO. Free use of the Cen- 
tennial high school gymnasium is 
granted in the evening to boys of 
the city who work during the day. 


NORTH WESTERN STATES 


IDAHO. 


Leading the whole 
Miss Grace M. 
elected state 
large majority. 


WASHINGTON. 
EVERETT. The Teachers’ Coun- 
cil of the Washington Educational 


State ticket, 
Shepard was re- 
superintendent by a 


MENEELY&CO. 


3 


2k PARK ST,mt 100 sem age, 


ra, BEL 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducattonal 
Department for the pedagogicaj and 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pig. 
man, Principal. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





HOW ABOUT GRAMMAR? 

Do you like ft? Understand it? 
Then send for “English Grammar by 
Parallelism and Comparison.” 165 
pages. Cloth. A system of proof 
that solves the question, “How shall 
we teach and study English gram- 
mar successfully?” 50 cents invested 
in this grammar means success to 
you. There is no question about it, 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher 
Columbus, Ohio 


Association has been discussing and 
investigating the subject of normal 
training in high schools for some 
time. Thirty-eight states answered 
a list of questions sent out by Su- 
perintendent C. R. Frazier of Ever- 
ett. In twelve states there is state 
provision for normal instruction in 
some of the high schools of. the 
state: North Dakota, Oregon, Iowa, 
Tennessee, New York, Kansas, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Min- 
nesota. The other states reported 
no such provision. 

The second question—‘“Is this in- 
struction for the benefit of those ex- 
pecting to teach in the rural 
schools?”’—was answered  affirma- 
tively by practically the same states 
that answered the first. 

Only a small per cent. answered 
the third question: “Is normal in- 
struction for rural schools provided 
in any other way aside from the 
regular state normal schools?” 
These said that there was no provi- 
sion given for the training of rural 
school teachers except that at- 
tempted in the normal schools. 


SALEM. Slow election returns 
have kept people in doubt for a long 
time, but it is certain that Mrs. Jo- 
seph Preston has been casily elected 
state superintendent in Washington 
over .C. E. Beach, Progressive, and 
Mrs. Mary Monroe, Democrat. I 
the Roosevelt landslide State Supet- 
intendent Dewey was defeated for 
Congressman by a very small ma 
jority. 

YAKIMA. Sixteen thousand 
dollars was earned during the’ last 
summer vacation by 700 Yakima 
school boys. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. To have the at 
vantage of the free treatment, at the 
dental clinics which the city 1s com 
tinuing this year a child must have 
an order from parents and school 
principals stating that the parents 
are unable to pay for the serwce 
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"Reports and Pamphiets Received 


= New York State Education Depart- 
ment. “Care of School Equip- 
ment,” Handbook 30. 

Connecticut. Trade Education Shop, 
New Britain, Conn. Announce- 
ment. 

American Labor Legislation Review. 
"Review of Labor Legislation of 





1912.” 
: Portland, Maine. 1911 Report. 
a Superintendent D. H. Perkins. 
ey “Manual Training Course.” Read- 
be ing, Penn., Public Schools. Su- 


oa perintendent Charles S. Foos. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 1912 Report. Su- 
P perintendent George Morris. 
“Industrial Education.” Report of 
S the Committee on Industrial Edu- 
¢ation of the American Federation 





















Le of Labor. 
| “The School Paper,’ by Charles B. 
4 oe Gleason, vice-principal, San Jose, 
l ‘ California, High School, and 
‘ ‘ George I. Lynn, Santa Clara Uni- 
; versity. Price, 50 cents. 
: Inspector of State High Schools, 
Minnesota. George B. Aiton, 
Minneapolis. Annual Report. 
“A Laboratory Course in Physiol- 
ogy Based on Daphnia and Other 
Animalcules,” “Notes on the Neu- 
d rology of Voluntary Movement,” 
al “The Nerve-mechanism of Volun- 
e tary Movement.” Reprints by 
ad George Van Ness Dearborn, pro- 
1 fessor of physiology, Tufts Col- 
r- lege Medical School. 
te aa 
in 
. ~ Educational Association Officers 
* Schoolmen’s_ Club of Philadelphia: 
wy Henry J Gideon, ‘president; Henry 
al R. Burch and Louis Nusbaum, 
5 vice-presidents; Henry G. Dein- 
bat : inger, corresponding secretary; 
- ¥ Alfred V. Sayre, treasurer. 
ral Indiana English Teachers’ Associa- 
na- fitz tion: N. W arnes, Greencastle, 
tes president; Miss Adelaide S. Bay- 
lor, Indianapolis, vice-president; 
red é W. N. Otto, Indianapolis, and 
in- = Miss Elizabeth Williams, Rich- 
ded mond, executive committee. 
the @exas History Teachers’ Associa- 
ist S*tion: Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell, 
Ove. chairman; J. A. Hill, West Texas 
ural State Normal schcol, + presi 
at- dent; Miss Bess Hackett, Marlin, 
Secretary and treasurer. 
arns Zhe League of Teachers’ Associa- 
long : tions: Miss Grace Baldwin, Min- 
Jo- Meapolis, president; Miss Mary 
cted Morgan, Buffalo, Miss Grace [e- 
gton Graff. Portland, Oregon, and Miss 
and Helen Holden, Milwaukee, vice- 
In Presidents; Miss Mollie R. Hobbs, 
iper- eecreiary-treasurer. 
lor Rhode Isiand Institute of Instruc- 
ms tion: Leonard H Campbell 
Bridgham school Providence, 
sand President; John F. Deering. Arc- 
last fic. secretary; Reuben F. Randall 
kima Oxford Street grammar sche 
Sreasurer; Harrison B. Hill, Tech 
Mical high school, Pr e, as 
Sistant secretary; William O. Hol- 
F Mem, Pawt ucket, assistant treas 
e ac- $ urer. 
it the Sew England High School Teach- 
con- @ts’ Association: Arthur J. Mere- 
Bac Philadelphia, Pa., president; 
cho” H. Cain, Cambridge, 
ee vice-president; W. O. Hol- 
sice. 


Pawtucket, R. L, secretary; 
Moody, New Britain, Conn, 


re 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


NOVEMBER morning mailin the Teachers’ Agency ought to be light, but the need for 
teachers seems to continue even this late. To-day we had a letter from a 


New York village school wanting a third grade teacher, a private school wanting a teacher of 
Spanish, a New Jersey schoo] wanting an eighth grade teacher, a Massachbusetis schgo!l want- _ 
ing a principal—and in the same ma) R engagements just made through our 
come three letters telling of successful MO NING Agency, a Cortland graduate tor the 
rades in Yonkers, a Smith graduate to teach English and Latin in the high schoo! at 
ndiana, Pa., an Alfred graduate to teach grammar grade work in Hammonton, MAI 
rJ e@ can use available candidates, for applications ccme to us by every 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRA( USI, NY. 
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th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 7th Avenue 


New York 
Recommend®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY itodvces to coveges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery rtment of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal] on 
or address 
ea an «= sir s. Mi. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 ¥tion Square, Now York, Est. 1889 
Phrt a high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, palisttospeche Telegragh or 
hoone. No advance fee. 








LISTS with good genera) educaticn wart¢d fcr Ceyartment werk in 

PECIA High, Pre} aratory and Norma) Schoo!s and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 8) s- 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $60 to $70 pe: menth. For further 
information address TH&® TEACBER*’ AGENCY, R.L. MIiERS £40.,% 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


F ded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.8A®B 
HENRY SABIN, oun RIDGE ' . 
uring each year places teachers in at least SO of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
Pee ~ tna North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4:%°927,4.09:Feppzietor 





ERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency tor superiors 
te registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 253 Fifth Avenue, New York, WB. ¥. 


HOW WE DO IT 


On October 3. 1912, President Jackson of the Marion Norma’ Schoo! at Marion Indiana, wired 
us for a man, acollege graduate with experience, © teach science and some mathematics, 
to begin at once. We telephoned a graduate of the Albgny Normal College who had taught 
successfully for one year, and asked him to apply for the place. We mailed his credentials to 
President Jackson immediately and on October “bh be wired our candidate, offering him the 

iti ing him to come at once ‘ 
PO Octoteess, 19. at 10.30 A. M., Superintendent Hay ward of Cohoes telephoned us for a sub- 
stitute to teach biology, physics and chemistry, and‘to begin immediately. at 11.00 o’clock*we 
telephoned him that we Pad found a teacher. told him her qualifications and recommended 
her str ngly. He asked us tosend her to Cehoes for aD interview. She called on him that 
afternoon, was engaged and began her work the following morning. 


if this appeals to you, write us 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mar. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3.52%" 


wen “pools and C everywhere our permanent clients. YOU wany 
bs a eine osekion heath cas a Reeiness.” Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS” AGENCY 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

*The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank _— most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me t hout all our dealings with each other. | fee 
perfectly sat with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

**l want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
for me. LI certainly feel that | am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.”’ 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss — —— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Fo, nap in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 


of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
*“ Very truly yours.” 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of ‘school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


_ ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Masse. 
Long Distance Telephone. 








THE WEAKNESS OF 
__ INDECISION 


has cost many an enterprise, great and small, fab- 
ulous sums. One of the greatest personal assets for 
business is the ability to make quick and accurate 
judgments. Such ability comes of thorough and 
systematic training. M. C. S. offers not only a 
thoroughly systematic but a scientific and practical 
business training that develops judgment and en- 
ables one to make quick judgments. Courses: regu- 
lar, commercial, stenographic, secretarial and nor- 
mal. Our normal course especially adapted for 
Commercial Teachers. Ask for free catalog. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


Begin : 


Day School Any Monday 
Evening School Any Tuesday 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


** Educationally the strongest business school in New England’: 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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ANNUAL WINTER SPECIAL 


December 12, 1912 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT NUMBER 


DO public schools fulfill their mission ? 
IS the high schoo! course, in particular, of real value ? 


Read the views of men and women actually acquainted with the situation. 
School principals the country over who have watched thousands of boys will write 


for us. 


Also superintendents, teachers, and publishers. 


Extra Copies MUST Be Ordered IN ADVANCE 
Five Cents a Copy 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





